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SHAD 
(oy Novemser 29, 1945, rz AMERICAN Jew- 


ish Congress established. its Commission on 

Law and Social Action (CLSA) in order to 
give new direction and Strength to the struggle of the 
Jewish community for equality within the framework 


of the American democracy. Its purposes were stated 


in the resolution establishing the Commission in the 
following terms: 


To combat anti-Semitic violence, defamation. and 
discrimination in employment, education, and in 
every other vital relationship and to promote appro- 


priate positive action within. the Jewish community 
itself, 


To fight every manifestation of racism and to pro- 


mote the civil and political equality of all minorities 
in America, 


To support measures designed to safeguard Ameri- 
can civil liberties or indispensable for building .a 


better and freer America, 
From the vantage Point of 1950, it now seems 
strange that as recently as five years ago, the organ- 
ized Jewish community: of the United States still 
thought and acted as if the Status of the Jew should 
and could be secured. by “fighting anti-Semitism.” 
Perhaps today, even those organizations of neo-assimi- 
lationist or “successful Jews” have begun to under- 
stand that their slogans as well as their techniques. 
were based upon a self-imposed ghetto frame of mind, 
having no relevance to the democratic structure and 
tradition .of the United States, and certainly offering 
no hope of escape from the second-class citizenship 
which paradoxically they assigned to themselves, Dis- 
credited today are both the concept of the individual 
or corporate “court Jew” and the attempt to package 
and sell “goodwill.” 
The very name of the Commission on Law and 
Social Action synthesizes the meaning of its constantly 
evolving program: the mobilization of social action 
directed to specific problems in discrimination-in em- 
ployment, education, housing and in all other forms 
of discrimination; the skilled preparation and pre- 
sentation of legislative Proposals, the competent and 
inspired invocation of courts, administrative bodies 
and executive offices to give meaning to constitutional 
and legislative prohibitions against discrimination; 
the alerting and continuing mobilization of the com. 
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munity in order that promises made, whether in con: 
stitution, statutes, judicial, administrative or execu- 
_ tive decision, shall not become empty words. , 


Tue BASIC THEORIES on which: CLSA proceeds are 
few in number but radical in concept. ° 

' First, it rejects the theory that the interests of the 
Jewish people can be entrusted safely to a few self- 
appointed leaders, Only when the Jewish community 
as a whole is involved in the struggle for its rights 
can victories of an enduring nature be won. 

Second, the struggle for Jewish rights in the Ameri- 
can democracy must be ‘waged in the open. Jews 
must take the position in all their activities that they 
are exercising their rights as Americans and not as 
a dependent group. begging favors of those in power. 

Third, with respect to the community as a whole, 
we view the fight for equality as indivisible and as 
part of the general Struggle to protect. democracy 
against racism. Hence, any manifestation of racism, 
whether ‘against Jews, Negroes, Japanese, Puerto 
Ricans or others, affects all Americans, majority and 
minority alike. Any victory achieved “by the ‘Jewish 
community or any other group for the Jewish: com- 
munity or any other group, is a victory for all. 

Fourth, with respect to the nature of the struggle, 
we base. our activities:on our conclusion that the 
Vicious. circle, in which prejudice causes. discrimina- 
turn causes prejudice can 
best be broken by attacking. discrimination. .It is on 
that theory that we eschew the technique of preach- 
ment and exhortation. The evidence of past decades 
shows that. prejudice cannot be attacked. directly. By 
legal and other means which. force the abandonment 
of discriminatory conduct, we pave the way to ulti- 
mate elimination. of both discrimination and prejudice. 

The manner in which these principles have been 
applied can best. be shown by reviewing some of the 
outstanding. CLSA activities, : 


1. One of the first targets of CLSA was the quota: 


System under which. virtually’ all Private universities 


limit the number of Jews: and other ‘minorities ad- 
mitted to. medical, law and other graduate schools. 
The system had been the subject: of. concern to the 
Jewish community for many years. Private conversa- 
tions with university officials had had.no visible results. 
‘ CLSA undertook: a° broad campaign, combining | 


all possible techniques of community pressure. It gave © 
wide publicity to its own studies of the facts. It sub- 
mitted these facts to public bodies and obtained in-’ 
vestigations which resulted in official confirmation. of 
the existence of the quota system.. It-initiated a legal 
proceeding in. the name of Dr. Stephen S. Wise 
against a medical school urging that, -because of its 
policy of discrimination, the school’ was not. en- 
titled to enjoy a tax exemption from New York City. 
Finally, it drafted a comprehensive bill to outlaw dis- 
crimination in colleges and universities, the first such 
bill introduced in a legislature. The large-scale public 
campaign for the bill involved the participation of 
many individuals and cooperation between Jewish | 
and non-JewisH groups. First introduced as the 
Austin-Mahoney bill in New York in 1946, it received 
scant consideration in its first year, almost passed in 
the second, and was enacted in the third year as the 
Quinn-Oliffe Fair Educational Practices Act. 

2, The New York Daily News had long been re- 
garded by the Jewish community as unduly receptive 
to anti-Semitic and anti-Negro propaganda in its 
pages. Behind-the-scenes efforts to bring about. a 
change in policy had been unsuccessful. When the 
News applied to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for an FM radio license, CLSA saw and used 
the opportunity for an open attack on its undemo- 
cratic activities. Breaking new. ground, the American 
Jewish Congress appeared as a “public witness” at the 
FCC hearing, introduced evidence as to the bias of 
the News and urged that such bias was sufficient to 
establish that it was less qualified for a license than 
other applicants. 

Wien the American :Jewish Congress first inter- 
vened in the case, many Jewish leaders were appalled 
at this open attack on so “respectable” an institution. 
It is plain, however, that the Jewish community 
gained in stature by demonstrating to the entire pub- 
lic that it had no hesitation in naming its enemies and 
demanding its rights. The News application was 

denied and, although the FCC placed the denial on 
grounds other than the AJCongress contention, it 
established ‘in its decision the far-reaching principle 
that past bias on the part of a station applicant would 
be considered in passing on its fitness, ~~ 

3. The refusal of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company to admit Negroes to Stuyvesant ‘Town, al- 
though construction of this huge housing project was 


made possible by tax exemption, condemnation and. 


other valuable assistance from the City and State of 


New York, has been a storm center in the nation-wide’ 


fight. against discrimination in public and publicly 


assisted housing. Direction was given to: that fight 


by.a lawsuit against Metropolitan seeking-a determi- 
nation that its discrimination was unconstitutional. By 
agreement among the’ National: Association’ for the 


Advancement of Colored People, the American Civil _ 
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Liberties Union. and AJCongress, the three organiza- 
tions sponsoring the-suit, the work of prosecuting the 
action was delegated to the staff of CLSA. Instituted 
in 1947, the case concluded unsuccessfully three years 
later when the United States Supreme Court refused - 
to review the four to three adverse decision of the 
highest court of New York State. 

‘Despite this outcome, the. lawsuit focused attention 
on the issue so that it was possible to make great 
strides on the legislative front. The CLSA-drafted 
Wicks-Austin law in New York State, Clapp laws: 
in New Jersey, and Sharkey ordinances in New York - 
City are only a few of many laws passed during the 
last few years prohibiting discrimination and segrega- 
tion in various aspects of public and publicly assisted 
housing. Even at. Stuyvesant Town itself, a breach 
has been made with the admission of a few Negro 
families and there is reason to expect that the dis- 
criminatory pattern will soon be abandoned entirely. 

4. In the Stuyvesant Town suit, CLSA acted di- 
rectly as counsel to the parties. Often, however, im- 
portant civil rights questions arise in actions started 
by private persons. Such cases, while seeming to 
present only a private legal contest, may in fact raise 
basic problems affecting the status of all minority 
groups. CLSA has led the Jewish community in de- 
veloping the technique of expressing its interest in 
such cases by filing briefs as amicus curiae or “friend 
of the court.” CLSA filed the first amicus curiae brief 
on behalf of a. Jewish organization in a restrictive 
covenant case and has since filed nearly a dozen such 
briefs in. the United States Supreme Court. The 
practice has achieved such wide acceptance that it 
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has been possible in recent years for Jewish ‘groups to 
file many joints: briefs. In the released time case -dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph, a single CLSA-drafted 
brief was filed for the entire Jewish community. 
_ 5. No problem facing the Jewish community to- 
day is thornier that that of church-state relationships. 
Many Jewish children now attending public school 
face acute personal conflict when subjected to pres- 
sure to participate in Christmas celebrations er other 
religious activities. Again and again they are required 
to choose between conforming with the majority in 
violation of their own principles or identifying them- 
selves as members of a dissident minority. This prob- 
lem was long considered as one in which the hush-hush 
approach was regarded as absolutely necessary. Many 
Jewish leaders looked with actual terror on the idea 
of any open action by Jews which would assert their 
legal rights in conflict with the religious practices of 
others. , 
When the United States Supreme Court undertook 
to review a case attacking the practice of released 
time in Illinois, where children were: segregated ac- 
cording to religion and given religious instruction in 
the school buildings, the American Jewish Congress 
made the then startling proposal that the Jewish com- 
munity should file a brief in the case opposing the 
plan. It took many months to bring the Jewish com- 


munity around to agreement with this proposal, Ulti- 


mately all constituent bodies of the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America agreed that a brief should 
be filed in their behalf. The preparation of the brief 


was delegated to the CLSA staff, By the time the Su- — 


preme Court issued its favorable decision in the case, 
the Jewish community was fully committed to the 
necessity of opposing all violations of the constitutional 
principle of separation of church and state. More 


Equality Is 


=) 

than that, it was committed to determining, its-tactics 
on the basis of principle rather that on. considerations 
of “public relations.” . eae 
6. One last field of endeavor’ deserves. mention 
primarily because so much remains to be done, From 
the first, CLSA has realized that no struggle ends 
with the enactment of a law. Hence it has devoted 
all possible energy to furthering effective enforcement 
of existing laws. In, its very first. year it obtained a 
ruling from the New York State Commission. Against 
Discrimination that civic organizations could initiate 
action in certain types of cases. In other, cases, where 
the American Jewish Congress may not act in its own 
name, the director of CLSA has acted as attorney 
for individual victims of discrimination. In all, CLSA 
has filed 180 cases with the New York State Commis- 
sion and its local offices have presented many more 
to administrative agencies of other states. CLSA is 


at present handling several cases arising under the 


Fair Education Practices Act and other anti-discrimi- 
nation statutes. Beyond that, it is attempting to arouse 
other influential groups to the importance of the prob- 
lem of enforcement and the danger that the victories 
of past years may be undone by allowing continued 
widespread violation of hard won legislation. 

No survey, however brief, should omit mention of 
one of the by-products of the work of the Commission 
on Law and Social Action. It is no longer possible, 
though the efforts have not yet entirely been dis- 
carded, to seek support from the American Jewish 
community through devices of fear. That the Jewish 
community has given more generously in these last 
few years as the technique of terror has fallen into 
disrepute, if not entirely into disuse, is a magnificent 
tribute to the people who are more moved by their 
opportunities and responsibilities as members. of a 
free society than by their fears of losing that freedom. 
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ment of Colored People was founded 41 years 

ago as an interracial, interfaith organization’ to 
achieve equal rights for Negro citizens. within the 
framework of our constitutional system. The organi- 
zation started out on the sound premise that the fight 
for this objective was not the fight of the Negro alone 
but of all Americans who believe in constitutional de- 
: Judaco-Christian con- 


T= NAaTionat ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 


mocracy and who .accept the 
cept of human brotherhood. 
To meet the need for a “large and powerful body 


of citizens” to combat the evils of racial discrimina- 


“Walter White, distinguished Negro leader, is director. 


of the National. Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Gh ate 


tion, 53 representative Americans—Negro and white, 
Jew, Protestant and Catholic—issued an historic call , 
on Lincoln’s centennial, February 12, 1909, for “all 
believers in democracy to join in a national con- 
ference for the discussion. of present evils, the voicing 
of protests, and the renewal of the struggle for civil 


~ and political liberty.” 


Among the distinguished Jewish leaders who signed 
this call and joined in the sponsorship of this great 
movement were the late Rabbi. Stephen S. Wise, 
Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch. of Chicago and Dr. Henry | 
Moskowitz of New York. Our membership, our board 
and our. staff have always included | personnel of 
various races and faiths? ogi BE eee ae 


“As our organization grew in size and prestige, there 


‘developed also-a fuller realization“of the fundamental 
similarity ‘of the problems of adjustment. facing all 
peoples victimized by irrational prejudices and dis- 
criminations. “It -is now. evident ‘that “equality is 'in- 


divisible and cannot be ‘denied to any particular group 


without impairing the freedoms of all. 
The cooperation of our Association with: Jewish 


organizations’ in pursilit of common. goals was in- © 


- tensified during the past five years since the establish- 
ment of the Commission on Law and ‘Social Action 


of the American Jewish Congress. ‘During this period . 


‘the Association joined’ with Jewish organizations in 
urging the passage of: Oe ea 


.(1) Federal legislation for civil rights—FEPC and 


civil rights generally; ees 

(2) the New York State Ives-Quinn Bill in 1945; 

(3) The Quinn-Oliffe Fair Educational Practices 
Act; ” 1 Boat 

(4) the Wicks-Austin Bill ‘prohibiting discrimination 
and segregation in public housing in New York 
State; : 

(5) the New York City, ordinance requiring. the city 
to include in all contracts concerning housing an 
anti-discrimination clause : 

(6) the Brown-Isaacs Bill before the New York City 
Council, which Proposes to end discrimination in 
Stuyvesant Town. 

In some areas, discrimination against Jews has been 
almost as harsh and uncompromising as against 
Negroes, notably in housing, admission to resorts, and 
acceptance by. some colleges, particularly medical 
schools. The NAACP intervened in an effort to ob- 

‘tain admission of a qualified Jewish student to a medi- 

cal school from. which he had been excluded because 
the Jewish “quota” had been filled. The school is a 
Predominantly Negro.institution and its imposition of 
an unofficial quota was accordingly all the more 
ironic. 


In an effort to strengthen enforcement of the New | 


York State law against. employment discrimination, 
the American Jewish Congress joined with the As- 
_- Sociation and the Urban League of New York in the 
Committee to Support -the Ives-Quinn Law. This 
Committee submitted recommendations to the State 
Commission Against Discrimination to facilitate and 
accelerate: its work of eradicating job discrimination, 

Our Association and’ the American Jewish Con- 
gress cooperated in the Presentation of cases to the 
New York State Commission Against Discrimination, 
particularly in the fight to secure reemployment of 
Negro sandhogs: discharged from their jobs. on the 
new Brooklyn-Battery tunnel. ee ee eae. 

Other instances of . Negro-Jewish cooperation’ in 
various fields of. activity include: ge oe ea 


~ (1).The calling ‘of a conference on enforcement : 
of northern’ civil rights: laws in April 1950 by — 
AJCongress,. NAACP. _and American Civil _Liber- 


“ties: Union. “°° 


ra 
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~ (2): Joint appearances in meetings with and hearings: 
“before: the -New. York. State’ Fair. Educational 
: i Practices Committet 0.0/0. Ss 
(3) Membership. in the New York State Committee. 
Against Discrimination in. Housing. 
(4) ‘Joint conferences on steps to eliminate discrimi- 
natory practices by insurance companies ‘in the 
"sale of insurance policies j and - ‘. 
(5) Joint publication by the NAACP and the Ameri- — 
can Jewish: Congress | of Civil, Rights in the 
United States:.A Balance. Sheet of Group. Rela- 
tions, issued in 1948 and 1949, sew 
One of the most significant instances of intergroup - 
cooperation was the: wholehearted support which the 
Association ‘received from Jewish organizations in the 
National Emergency Civil Rights’ Mobilization which 
culminated in a conference of some: 4000 delegates 
in Washington, January 15-17,' 1950. Not only in 
New York, but. also in many states throughout. the 
country, Jewish groups joined the NAACP, trade 
unions, church, civic and fraternal’ organizations in 
sending delegates to the Mobilization and in. working 
‘steadily for enactment of FEPC and other civil rights 
laws in their respective cities and. states. Such joint 
activities are, of course, more effective in some states 
than in others depending in great measure upon. the 
type of leadership available in both groups. 
- Among Negroes there is a constantly growing recog- 
nition of the: vital role such Jewish organizations. as 
the American Jewish Congress playin the fight for 
civil rights. In 1947, the Chicago Defender, one of 
the more ‘influential Negro publications, cited the 
American Jewish Congress for a place on its annual 
Honor Roll of Democracy as “among the. most out- 
standing contributors ‘to Democracy—U.S.A.” 
~» Marjorie McKenzie, the Perspicacious columnist 
of the Pittsburgh Courie 
Negro newspaper, 
the American Jewi 
tribute for our rec 
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complete withale paying tribute to the philanthropic 


contributions-of Jews to: Negro institutions and move- 
ments. Outstanding, of course, was the work of Julius 


-Rosenwald and the fund which he established to aid 


in the expansion of opportunities’ for young Negroes 


‘and to create a better climate of opinion in the field 


of racial relations. During his lifetime, Mr. Rosen- 
wald contributed huge sums to the improvement: of 


-educational . opportunities for’ Negro youth. at. all 


levels, The Rosenwald Fund played an important 


role in ameliorating. certain conditions under: which . 


Negroes were. forced..to live.and in changing the at- 
titudes among’ some southern: whites. 

- It would be a distortion of fact to’leave the im- 
pression that Jews and. Negroes have: worked har- 
moniously together in all instances against the com- 
mon foe of discrimination. ‘There have been rare indi- 
cations of anti-Semitism on the part.of some Negroes. 
Likewise, there have been instances of anti-Negro at- 
titudes on the part of some Jews. Basically, as Roi 
Ottley points out in his New. World.A-Coming, the 
anti-Semitism among Negroes is largely an meee nite 


7 


‘feeling of resentment: against exploitations by. land 


lords and. community . merchants ‘who in some: in- 
stances happen :to be Jewish. - vy 

Indications ‘of anti-Negro. feeling on the. part. a 
Jews and other. minorities is. perhaps more deeply 
resented by Negroes than such attitudes’ among the 
majority group. There is, in my judgment, no ‘Te- 
ligious_ basis for anti-Semitism among Negroes.-. In- 
deed, it is common for Negro clergymen to ‘exhort 
their congregations to:.emulate the. examples of. “the 
Hebrew children.” In the -folklore and in: ‘the folk 
music.of the Negro there is frequent reference to the 
trials and tribulations of ‘the biblical Jews with the 
implication that from their experiences the Teer can 
learn many helpful. lessonis. ° 

The cooperation between Neerd and’ Jewish organi- 
zations in recent years has demonstrated the. value of 
such united efforts and, I am sure, this cooperation - 
will continue. and expand i in the coming years as we 
drive steadily toward our goal of an America of jus- 


_ tice, equality, freedom and: security. for everyone re- 


gardless of race, color, creed, or national origin..- 


Legislating A gainst. College Diet 
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fight against quotas in institutions of higher 
learning during the past five years has been 
the most vital of the programs on the ‘civil’ rights 
front. Few institutions enjoy the prestige of colleges 
and universities. They set the pattern in many ways 
advanced thinking, fashions, and those types of 
activities connected with social status. Hence, un- 
democratic practices harbored in such places are a 
menace to the entire country because they are the 
practices copied everywhere. It was through such 
practices, the numerous clauses, that anti-Semitism 
came to Germany and spread like a blight through: 
out the entire social structure. © 
The fight on this front has: been different from 
others such as the fair employment practices. In em- 
ployment, the continued ‘full employment ‘brought 
about by the improved economic situation was a force 
encouraging the employers to'look with favor on the 


Tie ARE MANY RESPECTS IN WHICH THE 


integration of all peoples into the labor supply. Gil. ; 


enrollment ‘and the great surge of youth to. colleges 


and universities, however, encouraged educational in- . 
stitutions to be more exclusive. While in employment - 
the fight was with the tide, in college education fhe 


fight has been: against. the tide. 


“Dan W.-Dodson is director ifie alm and:reseatch 


at the. Center: for. Human Relations of'New :York Uni- 
versity. He. was: formerly executive director of the ~ 
Mayor’s Committee’ on Unity” and. is’ now seruing as 
member of the. Committee. me 


_ tax ‘exemption; ' but’ discriminated ‘against ‘a: part’ ‘of 
the’ public i in admission: practices. He said:‘his® 
; missioner: had all. he ‘could: do to. clean X p' the Police 


Another important: aspect i is that: “many of the pri- 
vate institutions emerged out of sectarian backgrounds 
to become non-sectarian, but had never redefined their 
responsibility as institutions for all the public. In fact, 
one colleague of this writer. argued. rather at length 
in 1945 that an institution of higher. ‘learning had a 
perfect right to define its conception of self. as it 
pleased and choose its students accordingly, In this 
sentiment. he “was undoubtedly joined by” ‘many an-. 
other: college’ professor for, during the first year of 
the fight, Support . from the ranks of the profession 
was conspicuous by its absence. The executive direc: 


_ tor of one of the: largest, philanthropic foundations: of 


the ‘nation called’ this’ writer. to his office and ‘cau- 
tioned’ him Aare, ing our “fine: colleges and 
universities.” 

If the ‘ollege group were ‘uncaticerned’ about. the. 
problem, the ‘politicians were’ apparently: no less ‘so. 

-In March 1944, a: ‘taxpayers suit was brought 
against : ‘Columbia’ University - by: the: late: ‘Rabbi. 


Stephen 'S.° ‘Wise, ‘then: President” of the ‘American he 


Jewish : Congress.” That ‘summer, I asked ' “Mayor oe 
LaGuardia of New York’ if he’ would. cause an’ “ine 
vestigation ‘to be! made’ to. determine. if the tax” ‘com-. e 


~~ mission ‘has’ been: ‘derelict i in ‘its: ‘duty. i in allowing: taxes: 
exemptions: to: institutions ‘such. as: Col ambia Univer-~ nes 


Department before his (LaGuardia’s) term. expired. 
When the representatives of the Mayor's Commit- 
tee on Unity called on Governor Dewey, an equal. 
type of apathy was shown. The governor was not 
surprised to learn that some Italians were: discrimi- 


nated against along with Negro and. Jewish youth. - 


“Of course it was a problem.”. We should talk with 
his old friend President Day of Cornell. Since we had 
a copy of a letter from an admissions official of the 
Cornell Medical School stating they had: a Jewish 
quota, there seemed little to be gained by pursuing 
the suggestion further. ae 


Pe ro 1944, most of the attempts to combat dis- 
crimination had been through persuasion, pleading, 
and negotiation. During that period the percentage 


of enrollment of persons of many minority groups — 


had declined: consistently. Practically all the data in- 
dicated that the actual and percentage decline of Jew- 
ish students, for example, was consistent in practically 
all types of professional and academic education. 

On January 21, 1945, on the eve of the convening 
of the state legislature, some member of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Unity of New York City released to 
the New York Times a preliminary draft of the re- 
port on this topic compiled under my direction, The 


report openly charged quotas in many departments - 
of the colleges and universities within the city. It’ 


quoted statements of admission officials, It analyzed 
trends showing the decline in opportunities for pro- 
fessional training since 1928—particularly in medi- 
cine. The study also coupled this facet of the prob- 
Jem to the need for expanded facilities in higher edu- 
cation in New York State. | oe 
This premature report strengthened the hands of 
many groups in the state in goading the legislature 
to appoint a commission to study the problems. of 
_ higher education in the state. This study was guided 
bya committee headed by Owen D. Young and done 
under the supervision of Floyd. W. Reaves. The in- 
vestigation lasted two years and documented what 
was already common knowledge—that discrimination 
existed; that there was a need for. more opportunity 
in higher education. a i cae, 
-From the time of the release of the Mayor’s: Com- 
mittee report to the ‘present, six significant investiga- 
tions have been made. The first was that staged by 


the City Council of New. York. City. and known.as . 


the Hart. Report. ‘This study was restricted to the 


~ New. York City area and dealt principally with medi- ~ 
cal: schools, The data were obtained by testimony. 
under oath.: ‘The. hearings: emphasized the fact that Cause é 

_ than because of the illegality of the action... ‘The. - 

-< Mayor’s'Committee'on Unity had recommended that 


the use of photographs, mother’s maiden name, etc., 

served no useful purpose in passing on the. qualifica- 

tions of candidates, and in effect’ indicated intent to 
. discriminate. © Bd EE a PS OE 


"The second study was that made by the President's 
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Committee on Civil Rights. In its famous report,.“‘To 
Secure These: Rights,” issued on .October’.29, 1947, 
that committee reviewed the evidence of discrimina- 
tion in education and recommended “‘enactment by 
the state legislatures of fair educational practices laws. 
for public. and private educational institutions.” — 

This was followed almost immediately by the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, “Higher Education for. American Democracy.” - 
That body also found the existence of widespread dis- 
crimination, not only in Southern. colleges, .but also 
in institutions in other parts of the United States. It 
concluded that “considerable thought and ‘study 
should be given to the establishment of ‘fair educa- 
tional practices’ laws” and: that “to assure a universal » 
and equal regard for a policy of non-discrimination, 
the legal method becomes both fair and practical.” 

The fourth report was that of the Connecticut 
State Interracial Commission. The study analyzed 
1381 questionnaire returns from 2,100 graduates in 
the classes of 1946 and 1947 in-nine high schools in 
six cities in Connecticut. The study. showed that Jew- 
ish, Negro and Italian students were discriminated 
against in the private institutions. This study provided, 
perhaps, as much quantitative evidence as any of the 
five on the patterns of discrimination. 

The fifth study already referred to, was that con- 
ducted by the Young Commission in New York State 
under the. direction of Floyd. W. Reeves. This study 
focused upon barriers of many. sorts, but: indicated 
that. discrimination existed on a widespread scale — 
within the state. ents Re ai rae hie 

The last. of. these reports. was that prepared for :the 
American Council on Education under: the direction 
of the Elmo Roper organization. It used the device 
of polling high school graduates in May as to their 


- choices of colleges'and following up in- September to 


determine the extent to which they -were. admitted 
to the college of their choice or to some other institu- 
tion. The’study revealed that the Jewish young. person 
of equal academic ability applies to approximately 
two and one-half times’as many places as does ‘the 
white Protestant, to get the same admission ac-— 
ceptancy. The study did not show an appreciable: de- 
gree of discrimination against Negro youth in North- 
ern institutions of higher. learning. —- eases 
a “ARRAY..of data’ was. indicating me 
‘American College and University practice, the ‘prob- 
~lem..was how to: get action. The taxpayer “suits: to 


- remove. tax. exemption had* failed, more: perhaps be- 


cause of the drastic implications of such measures - 


the Commissioner of Education in the state of New 
York correct the injustice. It was the opinion of many 
-of the lawyers on the committe that the commission 
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already had the power ‘to. make the corrections, but, 
failing of such authority, he had the responsibility 
of recommending legislation which would give.him | 
the needed power. Since, however, the state legislature 
had embarked upon a two-year’ study of whether 
there was a need fora state university, the ‘political 
strategists apparently thought it wise to await the 
commission’s findings before action was taken. Many 


thought this a bad move, since it made discrimina- 


tion one of the reasons for the establishment of a 


university and left. whatever was proposed in the way. | 


of a state university open to the charge of being .a 
“shetto” school. i es eee 
Citizen support was mobilized behind an anti- 
discrimination law without waiting for the report. of 
the legislature. ‘The New York State ‘Committee for 
Equality in Education was formed with Dr, Alvin 
Johnson as its Chairman. At the last moment the 
politicians thwarted the pressure for an anti-discrimi- 
nation law in 1947. In 1948, however, the measure 
became law.. tne Ng ae tah Oe Oe 
Since, or during, the time of the fight in New York 
State, New Jersey and Massachusetts passed measures 
which in one way or another regulated admission 
practices. Campaigns have also occurred in several 
other states. Connecticut, Michigan, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania have ‘been. outstanding examples. =. 
This review of the strategies behind civil rights 
advances in the field of higher education sheds con- 
siderable light. on the processes through which social 


orth 


change. is affected. A few of the principles are w 
lifting out for consideration: . an 
}. Facts alone are not enough to move entrenched 
institutional patterns. Research data. provided am- 
munition, but the weight of the data changed no 
institution, so far as is known. ene 


9, Usual educational processes of persuasion, 
argumentation, and negotiation are also sterile, This 
was the pattern followed from 1920 to 1940. There 
is some evidence that these tactics worsened ‘the situa- 
tion and increased the sensitivity of college administra- 
tors by causing them to see problems where none had 
existed before. ; 

3. The public. debates on legislative measures. of 
this sort provide the forum par excellence for the 
education of the public to the evils of such practices. 
Few, if any, will defend quotas in New. York State 
today as contrasted to 1945. This change can only 


be attributed to the quickening of the conscience of. 


the. citizenry by education obtained through these 


discussions, ‘This: has been. a. universal experience. _ 


4, While teaching against prejudice may be one 


technique of ‘bringing ‘about the- democratic. ideal, 
the removal of the barriers. to.. free association of 
peoples of different background ‘is a “necessary com- 


*he 1 


plement if attitude’ change is to be affec 


9 


‘ 


; does’ not ‘say-that, f aculty and students ‘have to like 


minority group youths, but it has been shown ‘that 


intergroup association has been a beneficial experience 


for all concerned. ee. 
5, Such legislation ‘has also proved a dynamic in 


securing better intergroup: relations programs. ‘This 
‘writer has been reliably informed that many upstate 
colleges in New ‘York, ‘where they’ had‘ never’ had 


Negro students, have’ been meeting with Negro leaders 
to learn ‘how to make the ‘integrated experience: a 


happy ‘one for all. concerned,” This ‘would” not have 


‘happened, without the le; islation which forced ‘them 


to face the problem.” = a | 
6. While law cannot change attitudes, it goes a 

long way toward alleviating the’ disparity of oppor- _ 

tunity ‘which comes from: institutional ‘policies’ which 


-are‘designed to deny opportunity. 


“7, To secure this type of social change, definition 
of public policy through legislation is a necessary 
ingredient. eke a ae 
‘As I pointed out in miy American Mercury maga- 
zine article in July 1945, there is a “real element of 
truth’ in the complaint of ‘college officials ‘that they 
-cannot solve the problem by opening their doors. 
while all other doors remain barred.” Law defines 
public policy and allows all‘ doors to be. opened at 
once so that no group is self-conscious by being dis- 


proportionately represented’ ‘cither way:'on any -one 
campus. © °° a ee beset ae os aa 
“Above those facets of the problem as they relate to 


college education are the wider. implications of the 


function of Jaw and social action in a’ democratic 
society. “The college’ controversy, jllustrates anew 
Cooley’s thesis of many years ago that preferment and 
prestige (even among" college leadership), tends to 
distill out of such’ persons their sympathies with ‘the 
people. When: this: happens it’ becomes. terribly ‘im- 
portant that “the pedple’’ have the instruments 


whereby they can ‘correct such abuses. Our’ society, 
being what it is, affords few channels‘for such pur- 
poses. Law and social action here have a stellar role 
to play. To quote Justice Wiley Rutledge: 
“In democratic life they (law and government): are 
the only institutions ‘which | belong ‘to. all the people. 
Only ‘through’ them can_ each man have his say. And 
if he’ has none, there is no democracy. 9 0 


THe law and/social action approach has made a 
vital contribution to the development of those tech- 
niques through’ which minorities (and: this includes 
‘us all at one time or another) can ‘assure themselves | 

that the institutional’ leadership, however powerful or 


entrenched, can be brought before the bar of public 
‘opinion and made responsible for their stewardship of - 


"Social institutions to the-end that all may participate 
tunity. for... 


‘in the American, 


ideal of equality. of oppo 


=: “all 
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\ NE MIGHT SAY THAT RELIGIOUS FREEDOM BE- 
@) came a matter of universal concern when. the 
Bolsheviks, pledged to the extermination of 
religion as the “opium of the masses,” won power by 
a coup d’etat in October 1917. Upon the Nazis com- 
ing into power in Germany in 1933, interest. in re- 
ligious freedom again became fresh and intense. In the 
“a course of World War. II President Roosevelt, in his 
address to Congress on January 7, 1941, proclaimed 
religious freedom as one of the Four Freedoms. Upon 
the successful conclusion of the war, he said, we look 
forward to.a world founded upon four essential hu- 
man freedoms. After freedom of speech he placed 
“freedom of every person to worship God in his own | 
way—everywhere in the world.” As soon, however, 
as the war against Germany, Italy, and Japan was 
over, the U.S.S.R. began to extend its frontiers and 
the October Revolution to take in one country after 
another; and with every step thus taken by the Com- 
munists, the essential. human freedoms _ suffered a 
crushing blow. The result is that in 1950 there is less 
freedom of. religion in the world than there. was in 
1945 or.in 1917. 


In 1945.the International Missionary Gautell ‘pub- 
lished a comprehensive survey of religious freedom 
throughout the world by Professor M. Searles Bates. 
The survey showed that “freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way” existed in only relatively 
few places in the world. The survey conducted by 
The New York Times, made public on December 25, 
1948, showed that the countries where religious free- 
dom could be enjoyed had. become still fewer in 
number since the Bates survey. The process of con- 
traction: has been a continuing one; the Four Free- 

doms map gives less gratification in 1950 than it did 
' on January 7,.1941. 

At the same.time, however, the interest in and 
commitment to religious freedom on the part of 
peoples dedicated. to democracy and freedom have 
become more intense. The United Nations General 
Assembly, on December 10;.1948, adopted the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, of which Ar- 
ticle 18 provides that “Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; that right 
includes freedom to change | his religion or. belief,:and 
freedom, either alone or in community with others, 
and in public or private, to manifest his. religion or. 
-belief in teaching, prnctice, worship. and observance.” 


Labor Relations, Cornell University, Editor of the In- 


ture of Value (1946). 
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ve hurch- State Relationships — 


Ts FIRST FEDERAL AID ‘to caucation measure was 


"was proposed, to provide elementary , schools out ‘of 
federal. funds when a. state failed to. establish. satis- 


. federal aid if it were extended to'its own schools. The. 
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the Asiatic’in American Law ate and. On. the: ‘Na-. 
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The Declaration ‘of Human Rights i is as yet far dion 
a description ‘of reality; it is, instead, an avowal of 
ideals and a pledge to change the world to make it 
more conformable to. the heart’s desire. 

_ Particularly in the United States, where : religious 
freedom is, enjoyed in: fuller measure than elsewhere 
in the world, does one: sense. a deepening of concern 
over ‘threats to this’ freedom, . and an: intensified de- 
sire to extend and deepen its meaning. This has been 
made evident in a number of. significant events within 
the past several years, especially those relating to bills 
introduced and debated in Congress to provide fed- 
eral aid. to education. The controversy. relating. to. 
these bills’ can be judged more profoundly if it is seen 
in historical soa cae : 


the famous. Morrill Act. of . 1862, which made our 
land-grant. colleges possible. - In. 1870 the Hoar Bill 


factory elementary schools. . “Among opponents. to this 
measure was the Roman Catholic Church, ‘which at 
that time indicated a. ‘willingness to go ‘along with 


bill did not come toa vote, From 1872 to 1880 
eleven similar bills were introduced i in. Congress, and 
of them one passed the’ House of Representatives (in 
1872) and another passed the Senate (in 1880), but 
not one bill was passed by both branches of Congress. 
The. next—and thus far the last—federal aid to edu- 
cation bill.to pass the House of Representatives was 
the. Curtis-Tillman bill in 1925. The Sen&te passed 
the Blair Bill in 1884, 1886, and 1888. While several 
other federal aid measures were hotly debated. by the 
‘Senate at various times—notably the Smith-Towner 
bill in 1919—it was not until April 1948 that the 
Senate again passed. a measure-—famous S. 472, the 
Taft Bill. On May 5, 1949 the Senate again passed. 
this measure, now: called the ‘Thomas Bill, S. 246. 
Although the House of. Representatives | has. passed ‘ no. 
federal aid bill since 1925, during the last ‘several 
years, however, it has debated ‘the Barden Bill, which » 
was killed in committee along with the Thomas Bill. 
The Thomas Bill. authorizes financial aid’ to _paro- 
‘chial schools : conditionally. Under ‘this bill \a: state 
would be permitted to use federal funds for “non- - 
"public. educational institutions” if the federal funds. 
- for this purpose are matched with. an equal a amount of 
Rducation! ‘Association: which: ‘sponsored the: bill, 
-_ shows. that: it is the practice in eighteen states. to pay: 
bus transportation of. parochial ‘school pupils out: of 
_ Public f funds, and i in five states to provide textbooks 


ar ar 
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to: parochial school pupils at public expense, The 
Thomas formula: was not approved by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which took the position that federal 
funds should be available for these so-called auxiliary 
services to both public ‘and parochial school pupils: 
without regard to limitations found in state laws and 
practices. The Barden Bill, however, was found even 
more objectionable because it made no provision at 
all for the use of federal funds for auxiliary services. 
. The controversy over the Barden Bill became a con- 
flict over competing fundamental principles after the 
U. S. Supreme’ Court decided the. New: Jersey. bus- 


fare case, Everson-v. Board of Education, on Febru- 


ary 10, 1947, and the released-time case, McCollum v. 
Board of Education, on March 8, 1948. In these cases 
the Supreme Court, for the first time, said that. re- 
ligious freedom means a wall of separation between 
church and state. The First Amendment and _ the 
Fourteenth Amendment mean, said the court, that 
Neither a state nor the federal government can set 
up a church. Neither can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or prefer one. religion over 
another. ..... No tax ‘in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious activities or 
institutions, whatever they may be called..... : In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment 
of religion by law was intended to erect “a wall of 
separation between church and state.” (Mr. Justice 

Black, for the court in the Everson case.) 

Previous decisions of the court had. made it clear 
that no person could be subjected to. civil or political 
disabilities by law because of his religious belief. ‘The 
“freedom of every person to worship God in his own 
way” had become well established and was no longer 
open to question. Fredom of religion in the sense. in 
which it is defined in Article 18 of the Universal. Dec- 
laration of Human Rights had long been established 
in this country and was not being threatened. The 
opinions of the Supreme Court in the Everson and 
McCollum cases went beyond religious freedom in 
these senses: it means also a high and impregnable 
wall of separation between church and state, so that 
any aid by government to religious institutions, even 
if all. denominations be treated with equal. generosity, 
is prohibited. 

This interpretation of the Constitution was at once 
challenged in a statement made public‘on November 


-21, 1948, by nine archbishops and five bishops of the 


Roman Catholic Church in the United States. They 
called on the American people to fight “the impend- 
ing danger of a judicial ‘establishment of secularism’.” 
They attacked the Supreme Court for opinions which, 
they said, “pay scant. attention to logic, history, or ac- 
cepted norms of legal interpretation.” The Supreme 
‘Court, they said, had adopted “an entirely novel and 
ominously extensive interpretation”. of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments.. In other statements by Ro-. 


man Catholic spokesmen it was made clear that the — 
Catholic interpretation of the Constitution meant: 


Ul 


(1), a prohibition upon: any one church being estab- 
lished by Congress as the national church, (2) power 
of Congress to. aid. all churches and denominations 
without discrimination—the principle of “distinction _ 
and. cooperation,” and (3) no interference by the 
federal government in the church-state relations of the 


individual states. If the question were put, I think 


spokesmen for the Catholic. Church would add a . 
fourth aspect of religious freedom in the United 
States; namely, religious freedom in the ‘sense. in 
which the term is used in the Four Freedoms address 
of President Roosevelt and in Article 18 of the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. 


In his famous letter to Mrs. Roosevelt, dated July 
91,1949, Cardinal Spellman restricted the contro- 


-versy, as it related to the Barden Bill, by saying that 


he will insist on parochial schools receiving federal 
aid for auxiliary services: bus fares, health benefits, 
and “standard non-religious textbooks.”’He reaffirmed 
this stand in a statement on March 22,1950, adding: 
“T cannot insist often or strongly enough, in denying 
that we are asking aid for parochial schools, either - 
for their construction, maintenance or the salaries of 
teachers.” 


Ta POSITION TAKEN by the Roman Catholic 
Church with regard ‘to federal aid to education mea- 
sures and its opposition to the principle of separation 
of church and state has had:the effect of crystallizing 
public opinion on. these issues. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America adopted. a resolution on January 28, 1947, 
affirming “our continued adherence to the American 
principle of the separation’ of church and state, and 
to the principle that public funds should not be used. 
for sectarian purposes.” Similar resolutions were 
adopted by the Synagogue Council of America fol- 
lowing a conference in June 1947. During. that year 
leading Protestants. conducted. conferences out of. 
which emerged a new organization: ‘Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. Its Manifesto, issued January 12, 1948,. — 
states: “Congress and all state legislatures, and all 
executive and judiciary agencies of government must 
be warned that they are playing with fire when: they 
play into the hands of any church which seeks, at 
any point, however marginal, to breach the wall that 
sharply separates church and state in this country.” 
The Everson and McCollum cases, have certainly 
broadened and deepened the constitutional. meaning 
of religious freedom. It will take many struggles, how- 
ever, before the opinions of. the Supreme Court’ Jus- 


~ tices will be widely. implemented by state legislatures 
and courts. "Thus the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
decided on October 16, 1950, that a 1903 statute 
-which requires the daily reading of at least five verses | 
of the Old Testament in public schools is constitu. 
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tional; and on June 19, 1950, the New York Supreme municipalities have enacted local FEPC ‘ordinances. 
Court held that the released-time plan of the Gity of . These developments — despite the: failure of a” 
New York was distinguishable from that involved in — federal. FEPC bill ‘to pass—mark’ a substantial ad- 
the McCollum case and is constitutional: In New vance ‘in’ the American philosophy: of religious free- 
York, Kosher butchers who kept their shops closedon dom. ‘They point toward a goal not envisioned even” 
Saturdays and open on Sundays, were recently con- by Jefferson and Madison: that governments are -in- 
victed on charges of violating the New York State ‘stituted to secure “certain unalienable rights”; that 
Sunday-closing law. Several months ago, by a four . among these rights are “Life, Liberty and tHe pursuit 
to two decision, ‘Mississippi's Supreme Court ruled of Happiness”; that freedom of religion, one of the 
for a second time that non-profit sectarian hospitals “inalienable” ‘ rights, may be. enjoyed, ‘not only «as 
are eligible for grants under the state’s hospital con- —_ against government interference, but. also as against: 
struction program. These are cited as typical in- government aid or assistance; that a man should be 
stances of what may be said to be breaches in the wall free to enjoy his religion without impairing himself 
of separation. : in his pursuit of happiness; that governments have 
£ the duty to establish the link between freedom of re- 
Is SOME instances the violations of the Constitution ligion and the pursuit of happiness by providing that 
are flagrant. Thus, a survey made by the National’ religion shall not hinder or impair a man’s energies in 
Education Association of religious education programs the pursuit of his happiness. peo Hee ee 
in public schools in 1948-1949 disclosed thayout os For to millions of Americans a life without their 
2,639 school systems which furnished information, we j : ; 
af rmauion, —_ own religion would mean a life without happiness. 
708 admitted some type of program currently in op- pen ERE I Gta as i ee e 
F coy tp aye an in OP- But not. by religion alone does a man live; he needs 
eration; and of these 708 school systems, 15 per cent OT en Bere gS Acdece 
h we F Lela ian sae Tr also bread—a ‘job,—and an education—to win a bet- 
eld religious instruction programs 1n the public FL shea Sea age Rp rar aU EAA SPY PE Gey 
ae ; i ter job and to broaden his vision of life and the world _ 
school buildings and during school ‘hours. On the | * oe arn Reet 
Sa ey: ; ; and even to broaden his religion. He does not want 
ain side of the ledger, however, it should be pointed — ; eee ghrome ay : 
eae to gain the whole world and to lose his soul by taking 
out that 310 school systems indicated that they had Seog. ae paneer 
discontinued their religious instruction programs, and i the religion of the employer. or the university of 
me : — his choice. The FEPC Acts and the Fair Educational 
more than half of these stated that the discontinuance yee Hers ce Crpehoae 
. ae . Practices Acts, read together with the principle of 
had been occasioned by the McCollum decision. . Be ae pa 
ane: fats er separation of church and state, make it possible for 
The present situation may be stated in the words 4 man to pursue happiness without compelling him 
of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the McCollum case, that to change his religion. Thus he can gain the whole 


“ E 
demonstrates anew that the mere form- world and yet not lose his soul. He can live—and 
f his two breads 


the decision 
ulation of a relevant constitutional principle is the be-- not by bread alone; he can sell one:o 


ginning of the solution of a problem, not its answer.” and buy a hyacinth for his soul. 
In comparison with other countries throughout the Panes Me ra ee a re ane 
world, Americans have advanced far beyond the be- Jefferson and Madiso would, I believe, approve: 
ginning of the solution of the problem. of church-- this development in American: constitutional princk — 
state relations. But when the situation is judged by our ples. as conformable with “the Laws of Nature: and 
own American principles, we have yet a long way to of Nature’s God eas ye eg 
travel. ‘We have not yet answered the problem; we Thus today religious freedom in the United States. 
do, however, know where we want to go and are on stands for. three propositions: (1) ‘Freedom of con- 
the way. ari science and worship; freedom to teach one’s religious . 
And it has become apparent in recent years that faith in private and in public; freedom to change one’s, 
many Americans do not consider even the principle of religious beliefs; freedom to be non-religious or an 
separation sufficient. They wish the federal and state theist. (2) Complete separation of church and state 
governments to take an active part in creating an — (3), The state has a duty.. to prevent discrimination. 
atmosphere of religious freedom by prohibiting dis- against a person by reason of his religion or creed, 
crimination against a person, because: of his religion The last: two. propositions ‘have been’ formulated 
or creed, in private employment. In 1945 New York constitutionally within the last five years. These are. 
passed the first Fair Employment Practice Act. Now great steps forward in the march of freedom in our 
there are eight states with such laws. The principle country, and an American may justly think and speak: 
of these statutes has been extended to, educational in- of them with gratification. It will take many. years 
stitutions. New York enacted the first Fair Educa-_ ~ and much effort, however, to see these principles, gen- 
tional Practices Act in’ 1948, and its example hasbeen — erally: accepted and implemented, ‘The price of liberty 
followed by New. Jersey. and Massachusetts, Some ~ is till, as ite hhas been ‘and will be eternal vigilance. 
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WE advances in the effort to eliminate. racial and 
religious discrimination in employment than in 
any other period in American history but the fight for 
effective federal FEPC legislation has. been stymied 
and the outlook for the next.two years is far from 
bright. : oo _ ma 

~ President .Roosevelt’s wartime Committee on Fair. 
Employment Practice came to an untimely, end in 
June, 1946 and Senate filibusters: killed FEPC bills 
in 1946 and 1950, but the FEPC drive in the. states 
gained greater momentum, resulting. in the enact- 
ment of effective FEPC laws enforced. by administra- 
tive commissions in eight states and four large cities., 
The chances of further state legislation are particu- 
larly good in Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania and somewhat less favorable in California, In- 
diana, Michigan and Wisconsin, all of whose. legisla- 
tures will convene early in. 1951. 

The FEPG movement began early in 1941 when 
rising Negro protests. against their exclusion from de- 
fense plants led to the issuance by President Roosevelt 
of his historic Executive Order 8802 in which he pro- 
claimed the “duty” of employers and labor unions 
“to provide for the full and equitable participation of 
all workers in defense industries, without .discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color or national origin.” 
The Presidential Committee éstablished by this Order 
performed two great functions: it popularized the 
concept of. non-discrimination in employment until 
the term FEPC became a by-word throughout the 
country and by its own weaknesses it demonstrated 


T= LAST FIVE YEARS HAVE WITNESSED GREATER 


that only by means of legislation could the widespread | 


practice of discrimination be diminished. 

Another ‘useful function served by the Presidential 
FEPC Committee, headed by Malcolm Ross, was to 
awaken the country. to the prevalence. of discrimina- 
tory practices. The insistence of the railroads on white 


locomotive: engineers and even white stewards in rail- 


road diners, the system in the Southwest of paying 
Latin-Americans less than Anglo-Saxons for the same 
work, the exclusion of Jews from vocational. schools, 
the “auxiliary” or second-class Negro locals in many 
unions, the segregation of Negro employees in govern- 
mental bureaus in Washington and their. failure to 
receive deserved promotions, the segregated ‘cartridge 
plants of. St. Louis, all were demonstrated by the 


FEPC committee to a nation largely unaware of © 


such practices... So eae 
The wartime FEPC provided the inspiration for 


‘Will Maslow is director of the Commission on Law. 
and Social. Action .of the American Jewish Congress 
and was formerly director of field operations of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment. Practice. 


t for Job Equality — 


ASLOW 
state counterparts and in March, 1945 New York 
enacted the Ives-Quinn law which prohibited racial 
“and religious discrimination by employers and labor 
organizations. The New York law, which created an 
administrative agency with power to investigate com- 
plaints, hold hearings and issue cease and desist orders _ 
enforceable in the courts, was in turn copied by New 
Jersey (1945), Massachusetts (1946), Connecticut 
- (1947) and Rhode Island (1949), New Mexico 
(1949), Oregon (1949) and Washington (1949)... 
In two states, Indiana and Wisconsin, “counterfeit 
FEPC measures ‘without enforcement powers were» 
hurriedly enacted in. 1945 to head’ off the drive for 
effective FEPC laws. The total failure of the“exhorta- 
tory statutes in these two states has served as an ob- 
ject lesson to the country ‘that persuading employers 
and labor unions voluntarily to cease job bias can 
only succeed. when sanctions are. available to compel 
negotiation and induce compliance. a 
In a few cities where campaigns for state FEPC 
laws had failed, effective. fair employment practices 
ordinances were, adopted. €.g., Minneapolis (1947), 
Philadelphia (1948), Cleveland (1950) and Youngs- 
town (1950). Less. effective ordinances, which 
merely made discrimination a crime but ‘created no 
enforcement machinery, ‘were enacted in Chicago 
(1945), Milwaukee (1946), Seattle (1946), Phoenix 
(1948) and Richmond, » California. (1949). Civil 
rights agencies found it easier, to ‘persuade city coun- 
cils than state legislative bodies dominated by rural 
and conservative lawmakers. a 


By 1948, FEPC, had become a major political is- 


Rights Mobilization,” organized by Negro, Jewish, 
labor and liberal groups, was held in Washington and 
4,000. delegates gave the Powell-McGrath FEPC bill 
top priority.on their legislative calendar. 0 
The choice of FEPC over anti-lynching laws or. 
poll tax repeal was-a. realistic appraisal. that FEPC 
alone promised lasting results.“ Repeal of the poll tax 
is no longer considered: a panacea for the disenfran- 
chisement of the Negro:who is being kept from the 
ballot today by literacy tests, discriminatory registra 
tion requirements and. outright intimidation. Nor is 
there much confidence that a mere federal prohibition 
of lynching will curb the mob ‘violence which periodi- 
FEPC, however, meant the difficult task of overcom- 
ing the determined opposition not only of Southern 


Democrats but of conservative Republicans as well. 
"In the 81st Congress a determined. ploc.in the 

House began the FEPC: fight by circumventing aho- 
~ tile. Rules Committee. Invoking ‘a little used’ parlias 


sue, In 1949, an unprecedented “Emergency Civil — 


cally erupts throughout ‘the country. Priority. to 


mentary device, they were able for the first time: to 


force a vote on a Federal FEPC bill. The House 'Re-., 


publicans who had teamed with the Northern Demo- 


crats to bring the bill to the floor were opposed, how-_ 


ever, to a bill with enforcement powers. Uniting with 


Southern Democrats, they were successful in stripping — 


the Powell bill of its sanctions. 

‘The weakened Powell bill, finally passed by the 
House, reflects the philosophy of Senator Robert A. 
Taft who has campaigned against “coercive” legisla-: 
tion,. While. it empowers an FEPC commission to 
make investigations, receive complaints and hold pub- 
lic hearings, the commission, can only issue “recom- 
mendations” to employers and others found guilty of 
discrimination. Obviously such recommendations will 
not be taken seriously in the South or by die-hard in 
the North, and so the commission would be weakest 
where the problem was most acute. The arguments 
that innocent employers would be falsely accused or 
harassed and that “Washington bureaucrats” would 
be interfering with the management of business seem 
pitiful subterfuges of those who conceal their opposi- 
tion to positive efforts to curb discrimination behind 
the smokescreen of “education.” 

When the Powell bill reached the Senate, the in- 
evitable Southern filibuster developed and although 
55 Senators voted to limit debate they failed to achieve 
the necessary two-thirds required by the antiquated — 
and disgraceful cloture rule. os 
- The fight for Federal FEPC_ nevertheless still con- 
tinues, although civil rights groups, realizing that a 
filibuster by 22 Senators (from eleven Southern 
states). is a formidable obstacle, are planning to shift 
their ground to an attack on: the outmoded Senate 
rules. Cloture by. majority of all those voting instead 
of by two-thirds of all those elected will.be the ob- 
jective in the 82nd Congress. - . 


~ Renewed efforts will also be made during the pres- 


-ent war mobilization program to induce President _ 


Truman to issue another Executive Order, recreating 
a President’s Fair Employment Practice. Committee 
to police defense contracts which still contain clauses 
forbidding discrimination by contractors. It is well 
within character for the stubborn man from Inde- 
pendence to defy the Southern wing of his party, 
create-a new FEPC and keep the issue at white heat 
until 1952, . 


Meeanwintz the emphasis in FEPC states and cities © 
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| they were enforcing. “Year after year the FEPC .com- 


missions would announce in their annual reports that 


“they had. had. no. occasion to issue any. formal com- 


plaints against an employer _or schedule“any public ~ 
hearings because in all cases in which they had found 
discrimination: they had been able :to induce compli- 
ance with’ the law ‘by. mere. persuasion. Minority . 
groups had no means of determining whether such 


_ phenomenal success was due to the ‘cooperation of the 


accused or to a policy of accepting paper promises of 


“future compliance; instead of a harder policy based on ~ 


awards of back pay, hiring and. reinstatement. For 


‘the commissions failed to disclose the details of the 


‘settlements they ‘reached. 


The relatively small number ‘of complaints: filed 


’. and the unwillingness of the commissions to proceed 
. with its investigations except when.a complaint had 


been filed created further: dissatisfaction with the law 
from civil rights agencies. a ees 


Horny as a result of public protests, there are in- 
dication that the kid-glove policies of the. commis- 
sions are being abandoned. Last year, two. public 
hearings were scheduled in New York and one in 
Connecticut. (In one of these hearings, SCAD in- 
sisted on.a back pay award of $3,000.) In New 
York, heeding the advice of its friendly critics SCAD 
began to attack discrimination on an industry-wide 
basis instead of merely sitting back and waiting for 
complaints to come in. ‘Its publicized conferences on 


“the problems of discriniination in employment agen- 


cies, the most intransigent. foes of the. FEPC ‘law, 
demonstrated’ a determination to “crack down”. on 


offenders. 


The Connecticut .Commission recently announced | 
a policy that no case would be settled where discrimi-’ 
nation was found unless the complainant was hired, a 
policy not yet adopted, for example, by the Massachu- © 
setts Commission. © ce 


The Connecticut Commission -has in many ways 


_ ‘developed into’ the most effective of all the new com- 


‘missions. Beginning in 1943 as another “educational” 
agency which strove to improve relations among. the 
various racial, religious and ethnic groups in the state, 


enforcement powers were conferred upon it in later 


years. ‘Today it administers a statewide FEPC law, 
enforces the Connecticut equal public “accommoda- 
tions statute and also has jurisdiction to prevent dis- 
crimination in’ public housing. In 1951 a determined 


has shifted from legislation to the more difficult and ~ 
less glamorous problem of enforcement. 


effort will be made to give it.in addition powers over 
discriminatory. educational ‘practices: ~The Connecti- 
~ cut. Commission, headed by ten unpaid’ citizens, has 


At first, the New. York State Commission Against 
Discrimination (SCAD) and its counterparts in New — 
Jersey, Massachusetts: and Connecticut, approached 
their responsibilities with an “excessive concentration — 
on “education” and an unwillingness, akin'almost to 


nal W ess il -results- 
timidity, to invoke the coercive provisions of the laws difficult. o 
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record of employment by: race or. religion. But some _ 


gains are easily. visible. ‘Throughout the country there 


ig an encouraging. flow of reports. that. Negroes ‘are 


being ‘employed: at job. classifications hitherto denied 
them—as department store salesgirls, «in. ‘telephone 
companies, in banking and insurance institutions and 
in a variety of other positions. The job gains for Jews 
are more difficult to:assess but. Jewish applicants in 
FEPC states are. no. longer : questioned about their 
religion on application blanks or in placement inter- 
views and it is safe to. assume that: job bias against 


Jews has lessened somewhat.:: The greatest: obstacle to’ 


eliminating discrimination against Jews. and other 
minorities remains the unwillingness of rejected appli- 


cants to-file complaints when other jobs are still avail- 


able. FEPC laws have been. operating during a high 
level of employment; the real test will come: in a 
period of job scarcity. 

One lesson must. be arawn from the state FEPC 
experience. Civil rights agencies must realize that the 
enactment of a law is only the first step in the effectu- 
ation of its purpose. The task of promoting public 
awareness of the law, of stimulating complaints, of 


‘bringing test cases, of obtaining adequate budgets and, 


more: important,’ of. adequate administration, dhe « con- 
tinued. vigilance necessary to, assure appropriate. en- 
forcement. policies and: that these ‘policies ; are carried 


out, .require.a mobilization of | effort incomparably 


more difficult than the task of promoting a successful 
legislative. campaign. . ‘Unless.the community shares in 
the administration - and. enforcement of these new 
anti-discrimination laws. they will disappoint the high’ 
hopes of their sponsors, - 

The achievement of an: effective Federal FEPG law 
requires much more than the lip service ‘paid to.the 
ideal .in political . platforms and campaign. speeches. 
Unless the FEPC. Supporters in the Congress can be-. 
come: as determined . and ruthless as the die-hard : 
Southern bloc, victory is indeed remote. ‘And neither 
party will undergo: the internal strife and the physical 
punishment required . to smash a filibuster or amend: 
the Senate rules: until the country demonstrates that 
obstructing. FEPC is political suicide. 

_ Towards that end, minority groups, labor organiza- 
tions, church: agencies will need to unite a nation-wide 
campaign of lining up support for FEPC. If they suc- 
ceed, they will have taken a major step towards the 
goal of full equality i ina free society. 


Freedom to Dwell T. ogether 
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sented a curious anomaly. We had. emerged 

from a world conflict animated by the demo- 

cratic symbols of freedom and equality. Freedom of 
religion had been suppressed by the enemy; national 
minorities wiped out; a population the size of Sweden 
exterminated solely because of its race. Poignant hu- 
man emotions were stirred. The dawn of victory 
brought an atmosphere set for a new renaissance of 
tolerance, equality and human kindness. A charter 
of freedom was written with a faith in the “funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race.” 
Yet while these gains were being won, a startling 
infirmity appeared in our own social’ structure. We 
had progressed far on the road toward racial equality 
since the Civil War—far more than we had been 
credited with abroad, But in housing - we had actu-: 
ally retrogressed. Segregation in shelter was being 
foisted upon minorities by duress. Negroes, Mexicans 
and Orientals. were being confined to. ghettos and 


‘T= HOUSING SITUATION FIVE YEARS AGO PRE~ 


threatened when they sought to settle elsewhere. The 


restrictive covenant, originally designed to exclude 


tanneries and potential brothels, was now being em-_ 


ployed to ban human beings. Few ‘building develop- 


Charles Abrams, an. outstanding. authority on hous-. 
ing, is.a member of. the New. York Bar, a visiting pro-| 


fessor at the New School for. Social Research, end author 
of The Future. of Housing: . : 


ments were without their covenants, ai developers 
vied with:each other in excluding more. races than 
their competitors, - Discrimination in housing spread 
with alarming pace to proscribe Jews, Japanese, Euro- 
peans and even American Indians. The land of the 


free was now plastered with covenants; the homes of | - 


the brave were reserved for the brave ‘of the “right” 
color and ancestry. The self-evident truth that all 
men are created equal had now Bem, established 
shelter as its first exception. | 
The tide had been ‘set on its course by Plessy v. 
Ferguson and those other i inauspicious decisions which 


had ordained ‘that to be separate is'to be equal. With 


this as a precedent, the courts of twelve states not only 


held the racial. covenant: valid but undertook to use 


their equity powers to punish for contempt any owner . 


who violated them. The Federal Government: soon 


gave both its blessing and its active encouragement 
to segregation when the Underwriters’. Manual of the 
Federal Housing Administration advocated occupancy 
in FHA developments “by the same social and. racial 
classes,” deplored ‘ ‘adverse: influences” such.as ‘un- - 
harmonious racial groups,” and even ‘prescribed the 

form of covenant: to be. used to 0, Heep the a 


in their place, oe oe 
That ‘the United Nations Secretariat: had ‘glready ere 
~ contracted’ ‘with: the - Metropolitan” ‘Life Insurance... | 
a Company: to aly the. latter to screen ‘UN personnel 
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seeking apartments in Stuyvesant Town on account 
of their race was generally indicative of the prevailing 
feeling, even in the more inspired quarters: “Negroes 


and whites don’t mix. We may as well be practi- 
cal and follow existing’ precedents and. prejudices. 
All the high moral talk of equality is so much gibber- 
ish, uttered solely for its tonal value.” Not even the 
Soviet voice, always eloquent i in its condemnation of 


America, was heard in protest. 


It was all a remarkable demonstration of how a 
little violation of principle, once suffered, can swell 


‘into a great iniquity. It showed vividly that though 


the value of the dollar may rise and fall, the price of 
democracy remains the same—eternal vigilance. 


W azn war ended, there were, however, two hope- 
ful factors.. One was the: postwar atmosphere which 
was conducive to a rebirth of moral principles. The 
second was the successful experiment in interracial 
living in public housing projects in New York City, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, which demonstrated that 
under certain circumstances, the interracial tensions 
existing in neighborhoods can be eliminated and a 
harmonious atmosphere achieved. 

When the fight to reestablish minority rights was 
organized, the odds were overwhelmingly against the 
minorities. That such important progress has been 
made is due in no small measure to the American 
Jewish Congress which took the leadership and carried 
the main burden in many of these. contests. A. chro- 
nology of the main developments in the housing field 
will underscore the progress and the setbacks in the 
last five years: 

December 5, 1946; President ‘Troman appoints a 
committee of citizens to make recommendations. for 
the more effective protection of civil rights. 

January, 1947: In response.to pressure by ‘citizens’ 


groups, FHA amends its Underwriters’. Manual by. 


changing the direct and open reference to encourage- 
ment of racial covenants to implicit encouragement. 

July, 1947: After disclosure in the New York Post 
and in response to pressure by. UN personnel, the 
United Nations Secretariat cancels its agreement with 
the Metropolitan: Life Insurance Company , which 


would have allowed the latter to screen UN tenants . 


on account of race or color. 

July 28, 1947: Judge Felix. Renverign in the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, upholds the 
rights of the subsidized Stuyvesant Town Corporation 
to. discriminate in. the selection of its tenants on ac- 
count of color and race... - 

October 29, 1947: The: President’ S: Committee on 
Civil Rights’ files. its, report advocating - legislation to 


outlaw the restrictive covenant and urging. interven: 


tion by the Department of ‘Justice:.. 


May 3, 1948: The U.S. Supreme: Court | mules that 
while. racial restrictive: ccvenants are. egal. between a 


the parties, courts may no: longer. enforce them. 


‘to outlaw racial discrimination in publicly-aided, pri- 


review. the New York. State Co 
vin, ‘the: Stuyvesant Town case 
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(ote v. Kramer;: McGhee v. Sipes.) 

February 18, 1948: The FHA ‘Underwriters’ Man- 
ual is amended so as to remove references to the racial 
and color factor in the evaluation of property for FHA. 
insurance. The practice, however, still continues in — 
the field. 

September 20, 1948: Queensview, a ‘lnige private 
cooperative with mixed tenancy: is announced, and | 
its shares are ‘thereafter oversubscribed. 

March 3, 1949: Chicago: votes down an ordinance 


vate projects. 4 

April 14,1949: Sénaeorn Cain aad Bricker; oppo- 
nents of civil rights legislation, devise the novel tactic 
of: proffering anti-discrimination: amendments as a. 
means of defeating social legislation, such ‘as public 
housing which favors minorities. The amendment is 
voted down and the: Housing Act-of 1949 is -passed. 

May 16, 1949: San Francisco adopts an ordinance 
to bar racial discrimination in _publicly-alded Private 
projects. 

July 19, 1949: The New. York Court of. ‘Appeals; 
by a 4-3 decision, upholds Judge. Benvenga’ s decision 
authorizing racial discrimination in Stuyvesant Town. 

December 2, 1949: Solicitor: General Perlman, at a 
meeting of the New York State Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing, announces that FHA will 
thereafter not insure mortgages on property on which 
racial covenants are filed after a given date. The same 
policy is. announced for the federal urban redevelop- 
ment program. : 

December 11, 1949: The Public Housing Adminis- 
tration announces its. decision to respect local deter- 
minations on the policy. of segregation though. requir- 
ing “equitable participation” in the program. : 

December 12,.1949: A Missouri. court rules that 
though courts may not enforce ‘restrictive covenants 
under, the Supreme. Court decision, they. may never- 
theless award damages for violation of the covenants. 
(On October 5, 1950, a Federal judge in a. Washing- 
ton, D. C., held to the contrary. ee 

December 16,.1949: New York ‘City: outlaws’ fu- 
ture discrimination in publicly-aided housing. : 

March 30, 1950: New York State: adopts. legisla 
tion: outlawing ‘discrimination and. segregation in all - 
publicly-aided ‘housing: and urban redevelopment pro- 
jects (New Jersey: subsequently adopted similar legis- 
lation; however no‘specific reference to segregation is 
included ‘i in. this legislation. Philadelphia banned se- 
gregation in public housing 
June 5, 1950: The U Supreme Court reflises to. 
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last five years that though there have been both gains : 


and losses in the war against racial discrimination in 
housing, it is far from won. The most that can be 
said is that what was once regarded as a lost cause 
now hangs in the balance. ot 

‘The newest and most serious threat to minorities 
has now arisen in the urban redevelopment program. 
It is the latest, and the most ominous of the devices 
conceived in the name of “civic improvement” to oust 
_ unwanted minorities from their homes, ‘Zoning and 
_ the restrictive covenant were its precursors. Although 


overcrowding by non-whites is four times as severe as: 


for whites, they are being ousted from their humble 
homes to make way for public works and private 
Projects which won’t have them as tenants. If the 
urban redevelopment program proceeds without ade- 
quate protection of the minorities affected, we shall 


witness the most flagrant violation of minority rights. 


since the Civil War. The minority member has been 
the victim of private prejudices and even public ex- 
clusion practices, but never has public power been 
used to oust him from his home for private benefit. 
That this is being done in the name of social reform 
and called a public benefit makes the menace even 
more threatening. 

This and the Cain-Bricker maneuver point. up the 
need for overhauling past policies in the fight to 
achieve racial equality. Civil rights legislation and 
bills of rights can no longer be relied on uncondition- 
ally. Long-term, as well as short-term gains must be 
held in view and the friends of minorities must be 
alerted against well-sounding deceptions uttered in the 
name of “racial equality,” “civil rights,’ and “social 
reform.” A war relies not only on banners and goal 
symbols, but on tactics and Strategy. as well, and the 
struggle to preserve democracy in America is no ex- 
ception. 

It is with this in view that the following ten-point 

program is proffered: 
First—and foremost—is the nced to case the hous- 
ing shortage which is responsible for the growing in- 
tensity of feeling between races. Unless-the shortage is 
eased, the racial problem in housing can never be 
solved, 

Second: In view of this, projects which reduce the 
quantity of shelter available to minorities should be 
discouraged; projects on vacant land which increase 
the supply encouraged. It is important to understand 


that housing on vacant sites is a boon, slum clearance — 


of minority housing during a housing famine may be 
a menace, 


Third: Interracial. projects have now progressed 


both in public’ and large-scale private ‘housing to a.- 


point where they have demonstrated their economic 
and social feasibility. Large-scale projects should alter 


their policies to admit Negro tenants. The social agen- 


x 


cies and the government should lend their efforts to- 

ward disseminating the information on successful in-' 
terracial occupancy so as to expand the policy where- - 
ever feasible. PEN Be Pe nae ‘ 

Fourth: There must be a-positive policy by. FHA 
that. the ‘Federal Government will not insure mort- 
gages on projects where the developer discriminates 
on account of race, creed -or:color. 

Fifth: The Public. Housing Administration must - 
publicly disavow its implicit acquiescence to local se- 
gregation. The Civil War should have disposed of the . 
argument that. home rule:or states rights is warrant 
for violating the Federal Constitution.: FHA can start. 
with projects in the North where no valid reason for. 
segregation and discrimination in large projects is 
necessary. While the Southern: situation. is difficult 
and a longer-term job, the: minimum start there can be 
education by the agency. In any event, the South 
must not be allowed to be used as a pretext for ex- 
tending and perpetuating segregation in the North. 

Sixth: The fight to ban segregation and discrimina- 
tion in housing by state law similar to the New York 
legislation should be extended. The recently es- 
tablished National Committee on Discrimination in 
Housing and local organizations like the New York 
State Committee on Discrimination in Housing should . 
be supported in all cities and states. A primary. aim 
should be a state-wide:commission to investigate into 
the problem and to propose legislation as needed. 

Seventh: Continued.'tests should be made before 
the Supreme Court challenging the legality of racial 
discrimination and segregation in- publicly-aided 


projects. ; 
Eighth: An effort should be made to have the Su- 
preme Court rule on the right. of courts to award 
damages for a violation of restrictive covenants. — 
Ninth: On all urban redevelopment projects or im- 
provements, where public aid or power is used, minori- 
ties should be granted equal ‘rights to enter the new 
developments, whether private or: public. 
~ Tenth: A permanent commission of civil and poli- 
tical rights should be set up by the President, whose 
main tasks shall be to educate the public in racial 
tolerance and elevate federal agencies to the practice 
of fundamental.principles and the prevention of their 
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4 HE TROUBLE WITH BROADCASTING IS ‘THAT IT IS 
| . full of nice people. - ee 
Salt of the earth, of course, is the public— 
which makes up one leg of our broadcasting system’s. 
tripod structure. The second leg is named the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC). I. doubt 
whether in all of Washington’ there is a harder -work- - 


_.ing, more thoroughly abused and misunderstood, and 


on the whole more. conscientious group. of -govern- 
ment functionaries than the six men and the woman 
who make up the FCC. Then there are: the broad-. 
casters themselves—the owners and operators of the. 
transmitters over which the sounds and pictures are 
sent for our edification. Was there ever a ‘sweller 
punch of guys? They bring us such amusing programs, 
they lighten so many of our burdens, they. make us 
laugh, sometimes they even stir our emotions, upon 
occasions they have been informative too. ‘How can 
-you condemn such nice people if they are not thor- 
ough scoundrels? America, being decent and tolerant: 
and fair, does not take from a.man his bread and 
butter—or pheasant and champagne—unless he can 
be proven to be a heel. And the broadcasters, as a 
group, are far from being men of evil character. 
Their end product may not be very beautiful—they 
remind me of the singer of whom a comedian once 
said: “She may not be the most. beautiful woman in | 
the world, but then she’s not much of asinger.” The © 
broadcasters, among themselves, don’t pretend that 
they are poets. They are businessmen, largely on the 


- honest side too. That’s what makes the situation so 


much tougher for those of us:who cryin the night for 
broadcasting more responsible cand enlightened, more 
conscious of values both cultural, and social. Most of 
the time, we’re barking up the wrong: tree. We go 
hunting for bigots and, once in a while, flush. out.an 
unsavory example. But we don’t have the public with: 
us because there aren’t enough of the patently putrid. 
The result is that, conditioned as.it is to tolerance, 
the American public condones all antics—not only 
of the virtuous but of the vile too. Especially is this 
true when the vicious hide behind virtue. eee 


I ‘THINK it’s time we went. after the nice people. 
Attacking the obviously bigoted hasn’t taken us very 
far.. We knock a Father Coughlin off the air, and 
an Upton Close and a Gerald Winrod take to the 
kilocycles.. We go after a G. A. Richards—he runs 
advertisements decorated with a cunning little figure 
hiding behind a star-spangled hat,’ obliquely refers to 
Saul Carson, is radio editor of The New. Republic - 
and New York executive news editor of Billboard, co- 


writer and co-producer of a new album of records, 


“This is the. UN: Its Actual Voices,” 


Policing the Airwaves — 
Ue gag Ganson, ore Coreg neben Ge 
"himself as “free speech Mike,” gets some of his pals 


in Congress to raise some mild hell, and. continues to 
broadcast over three fifty-thousand-watt radio stations — 
almost five years since he told one of his newscasters 
at KMPC, Los Angeles: oe 
_T own this station; lock, stock and barrel,.and that’s 
the way it’s going to be... . Now the goddam kikes. 
and Communists and. union racketeers are, screaming. 
‘their’ heads ‘off for ridiculous wages, trying .to ruin 
good Americans, Why, Washington is full of Jews: 
and niggers running the. government. ‘Unless you: are* 
‘a Jew, you can’t even get a government job now. 
The newscaster to whom Richards made that state- 
ment is a man named William Pennell. The affidavit 
swearing to the accuracy. of that statement is in the 
files not only of the Commission on Law and Social 
Action of ‘the American Jewish Congress, where I 
first saw this almost incredible document. The affida- 
vit is on file also with the FCC. But Richards is still 
abroadcaster. eae at 
The American Jewish Congress once conducted a 
campaign against the granting of a Frequency Modu- 
lation license to the New York Daily News. Quoting 
from News editorials, editorial cartoons, news stories, 
and columns, it established quite: a-case to substantiate 
the contention that the newspaper, having been ‘guilty 
of unkind utterances about various minority groups, 
was not entitled to the public trust which a broadcast 
licensee must have. The News did: not get its FM 
license, But the reasons given by the FOC rested upon 
others than those raised by the CLSA. And the News 
did get a broadcast license—for television! oe 
‘Not that the News’ television is any worse than that 
of many another’ broadcaster’s. It is still a notch 
above the Du Mont network’s video output which, 
even in the industry, is referred to as “television’s bar- 
gain basement.” You see, that’s another of the difficul- 
ties of operating in the broadcasting field along princi- 
ples that guide other: ficlds ‘of social action. Because 
there is a Communications Act laying down certain 
minimum patterns of behavior for. broadcasters, none 
can be half as unconscientious as his newspaper. There 
has been very little'held over the years against WGN, 
which is owned and run by the same Col. McCormick - 
whose Chicago Tribune. is considered ‘by so many as 
the World’s Greatest Nuisance. 
Yes, in broadcasting even McCormick:'can be be-. 
yond cavil. But McCormick's broadcasting operations 
—or Richards’, for that matter—cannot be fought ° 
successfully because we fail to ‘go after. those who are 


among the industry's silk stocking boys. “We level all 


- our ammunition’ against Richards or the N ews, and 


“fail to follow through éven in those: instances. We 


eave ‘the nice fellows—the big. networks, the top men. 
like Dave Sarnoff of RCA (which owns NBC) and 
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Bill: Paley. (board chairman of: CBS) entirély ‘alone. 


We'd get further if; while we maintained our vigilance 
against people :like Richards or Close, we aimed our 
biggest guns against: the decent citizens like Sarnoff 
and Paley. 

It’s they (I use their names, of course; as symbols) 


who owe us more and give less. CBS spent several | 
million dollars building up its Sunday night comedy 


programs. NBC is spending: this’ year $50,000 each 
Sunday night for a mammoth, quite accurately labeled 


“The Big Show” and both networks have cut classi- 


cal music broadcasting down to, the bone. 


Wous HAVE these things to do with Social Action? 
Just this: They: go further toward cementing the 
broadcaster’s position against giving to the public any- 
thing but laughs and buffoonery. They help tighten 
the vicious circle which goes around like this: (1) 
Radio (include television too) is'a mass medium; 
(2) the masses prefer a solid diet of comedy, variety, 
etc.; (3) therefore, give them more comedy, variety, 
etc. The only flaw is in the middle. One of the most 
sapient of radio’s critics among academicians, Charles 
A. Siepmann, is fond of quoting Bernard Shaw’s “Get 


what you want, or you will be forced to like what you: 


get.” Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, puts the same thought this way: 
“An audience cannot be expected to demand some- 
thing it has never heard of.” 

It’s the Sarnoffs and the Paleys:who ‘are keeping 
the audiences from learning of the finer things they 
might get through broadcasting. The lesser lights fol- 
low the big fellows. Broadcasters cry over their rela- 
tive ‘ ‘competitive position”—and throw another disc 
jockey, or quiz show or comedian into the breach. 


They seem not at all to think of competing along — 


the fundamental lines of cultural enrichment. And 
where cultural values mean little, social values are ‘not 
likely to shine. If Toscanini can be allowed to get 
mad at NBC because his ‘pet studio had been turned 
over to television; if the New: York Philharmonic can 
be kicked around by CBS; then how much civic con- 
sciousness can you expect from that: local, station in 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles. or Tallahassee? 

I am not asking for less work by the AJC’s Com- 
mission on Law and Social Action. It has been the 
outstanding watchdog over the public’ S conscience in 
broadcasting, fighting more ‘Vigorously and. more: con- 
sistently than the only group scoring.a relatively low 
second, the: American - Civil Liberties Union. But 
what CLSA does is not: enough. It is excellent asa 
defensive’ group. But offenéé ig needed if Breadeasting 
is to meet its obligations, . 

What should .be done to male the biowdenlcrs toe 


the line? Inthe first place the FCG should be en- 


couraged—perhaps forced—to come. closer to its ob- 


ligation to'examine a broadcaster’s program: practices ‘ 
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‘asa ‘whole: Would that be considered: government 


“meddling,” “tyranny”? I think that the late Pro- 
fessor: Alexander H. .Pekelis, in defending - the AJC’s 


_ position’ in the’ Daily. News. case several years ago, 


answered such an argument. : Prof. ‘Pekelis wrote: 


In no other field is ‘the danger of.a private tyranny 
greater than in that of broadcasting. Freedom: of the 
air..cannot. mean freedom. from: government; it can 

“only mean’ freedom’. through : government—through 
an enlightened and vigorous. government,, resolved’ to 
permit the use of the. priceless public domain of the 


air solely’ in the ‘public’ interest, convenience and 


necessity.” : 

Choose your tyranny, ‘government - ‘or. pnvae: Tf 
we-have half the confidence in our democracy that we 
profess, then let us give our public servants the power 
and the authority to enforce rules for our weal. 


g heer is something else we might do: Go into the 
broadcasting business. ourselves. One grand oppor- 
tunity was muffed ‘a couple of | years ago when G. A. 
Richards was hanging on the ropes. At that time, it 
would have been possible for a vigorous individual or 
group to bid successfully for at least one of the three 


_ radio licenses held by. Richards (he. runs ‘stations in 


Los Angeles, Cleveland and Detroit). The sugges- 
tion was made publicly to men of means and unques- 
tioned integrity. No one moved.: No one was in- 
terested enough. in taking Richards’ licenses’ away 
from him. Now his case is still dragging on before the 
FCG. Since one of the charges against Richards was 
that he forced newscasters. to glorify. MacArthur 
(while coupling the terms “Jew,” “Communist,” 
“gangster,” etc. )—finish that. sentence yourself. . 

But it is possible for conscientious men to go. into 
the broadcasting business. It is possible to establish 
at least one radio or television ‘station—or to buy, one 
—in one metropolitan center, and. let ‘that station act 
as a yardstick for. the country. Or are there not 
enough of us firmly enough convinced of America’s 
mental and civic health to believe that we. could give 
a broadcaster’s competing comedy. and perpetual. va- 
riety.a run for the money? Are we really. to: accept 
the broadcaster's concept about life pein. one big 
yock? 

There have heen, other suggestions One i is that a 
national board of. broadcast evaluation be established 
—a board with ‘solid. enough backing, prestige and 
guts. The Commission on: Freedom of the Press fa- 
vored such a step. Hutchins’ and Siepmann think it” 
has value, and a number. of us on the: professional 
side of radio-TV. criticism have: been urging the move 
for years.: Until some well-heeled foundation: comes . 


across with the money to: launch such, an y eoteaniza: | ae 
tion, it will’ not materialize. - ae 
“It’s time we of the public took: o our 1 rightful: position une 
- in in broadcasting: We must not. only perform the nega- 
: tive acts of Chasing the bigots: off. the air. We must a 
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do the positive things leading toward the kind. of 
broadcast Programming a ‘great democracy deserves, 
We cannot do that by leaving the job to the industry. 
Last May, Wayne Coy, chairman of the F CC, para- 
phrased a famous remark about generals and war by 
declaring. that “broadcasting is too important to be 


JACK WASSERMAN 


of the United States bespeak not: the traditions 
- of. hospitality’ of a country founded by immi- 


‘Tittcts IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP LAWS 


grants but rather the fears of ‘extreme nationalism: 
The spirit of brotherhood which once led to Emma 
Lazarus’ immortal apostrophe to the monumental 
figure of Liberty in New York harbor has become 
overshadowed by a growing chauvinism and the spec- 
tre of McCarthyism. The statue of Liberty no longer 
lifts its lamp in welcome to the tired, “huddled masses 
of Europe yearning to be free.” Instead, it turns the 
glare of its light to frighten and harass friendly visitors 
to our shores, The arrival of steamship and airplane 
travellers is now accompanied ‘by immigration ‘in- 
spections which resemble searches for potential sabo- 
teurs, alleged fifth columnists and would-be presi- 
dential assassins, Cee eer eee 
This is the effect and the spirit of our present basic 
immigration and nationality laws, Arbitrary in them- 
selves, they furnish a fertile field for abuse of discre- 
tion, arbitrary action, and administrative bureaucracy. 
Membership in or affiliation with a proscribed or- 


ganization in the distant past, and no matter how an“ husbé Pca gre ae Mos: : 
for the rest of his life: with his wife or leaving her. in 


guiltless, bars an alien:from our shores. The payment 
of money to a subversive organization, no matter how 
small and how innocent, ‘conclusively establishes’ af- 
filiation. An alien employed by a well-stocked. book 
store or a department store like R. H. Macy & Co. 
which sells a book like Mein Kampf is subject to 
exclusion and deportation.. The ‘American consul 
abroad are given absolute discretion to deny visas and 
they may do so arbitarily and in violation of the law. 
without being subjected to administrative or other 
review. The Attorney General may deny entry to an 
alien without affording’ him: an‘ opportunity ‘for’ a 
hearing, and whether his decision is in: conformity 
with the facts or the law is a matter which cannot 
be tested in the courts, es 

A young war bride, Ellen Knauff, married to an 


American, husband who is serving honorably in our: 
: Jack Wasserman: is a 


member of ‘the District of Co- 
lumbia and New York 


_ wise bar from entry those spouses of 


_. GONGRESS.WEEKLY — 


left to the ‘broadcasters.”. With -télevision:: spurting 
ahead, and radio. due still to. hald its broad’ audiences 


. for: many - years: to come, we compound. the: felony 


against ourselves by. further delay. The law. is clear on 


one point. The. airwaves do ‘belong to’ the. people. 


_Let’s use them. that way. fe He . 
vot Wanted 


ly checked by our intelligence 
agencies abroad and is granted a visa to enter. the 
United States. Upon her‘ arrival at Ellis Island, she 
is told that,, upon the basis of confidential informa- 
tion which cannot be disclosed, she cannot be ‘ad- 
mitted to the United States, No hearing is held and 
no opportunity is granted her to confront her ‘accuser 
who might possibly be an unscrupulous rejected suitor. 
She is treated like a criminal but granted none of the 
traditional rights of Anglo-American justice. This star 
chamber procedure has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that admission to the United 
States is a privilege and arriving aliens have no right. 
to a hearing. In a ringing’ dissent, however, Justice 
Jackson declared: Ve ee 
The plea that evidence of guilt must be secret. i3 
abhorrent to free men, because it provides a cloak for 
the malevolent, the misinformed, the meddlesome, 


and the corrupt: to play the role of informer unde. 
tected. and uncorrected, eo Fi et pe de 
Under the majority ruling in the Knauff case, the 
young war bride must return to Europe. ‘The Ameri- 
‘can ‘husband ‘is faced with a choice of living abroad 


armed forces is thoroug 


order that he may live. in the country of his birth. 
This difficult choice is not an isolated problem created 


. by the inexorable: harshness. of our immigration laws. . 


American citizens married to aliens who ‘in’ their 

early youth “were members of’ the ‘Communist; Nazi 
or Fascist Parties face the same dilemma: We like- 
Americans who 
in the careless and ‘carefree days of their childhood: 
may have committed some minor infraction—the theft | 
of a piece of coal, a hewspaper, or some other dbject 


of little intrinsic value. a 


lL, ADDITION: TO THESE un 


Bars: I mmigration consultant tole: 


the American Jewish Congress, Washington Representa- E 


tive of the Association of Immi 


bration Appeals in the Department ‘of Justice. © 


Lawyers, and: a former Member-of the Board of Imm. s 


gration and ‘Nationality 
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by 


children of American citizens may enter the United 


States outside the quota. But the Chinese child comes: 
under the quota. The alien wife of a legally resident - 


alien husband jis entitled. to a preference under the 
en husband ‘of a legally resident 
titled to any special benefits under 


no. less confusing. .When 
its infancy, we encouraged 


the world. We alone ‘den 
cause of race. The new J, 
scribes a literacy test for th 
Unlike most countries. of 
laws are desi 

their citizens 


n justified an 
Clark (176 Fed ( 
Ww has a purpose i 


Nous ‘instructions ‘and inte 
under, Small wonder js -j 
abroad, and administrative 


difficulties in keeping a 
cies and practices, 


2. The arbitr 
bar entry and na 
ship in or affili 
should be elimin 
of the individua 


The racia: 
the United St 
4. Quotas 


ibuted, 
and disca 


American J 

8. Our expa 
and. ambi 
unwary, 


oss of 


. bespeaks an 


‘recomme 


ndations may be 


Tm not to 
opes, 

aws which - 
st member: 


severe, inconsistent 


ROBERT 
P NLY ONCE BEFORE IN AMERICAN HISTORY WAS 
O the demise of racial segregation seriously.con- 


- Sidered. When a still rebellious post-Civil War 


South passed its Black Codes disfranchising the Negro, 
limiting his choice of residence and work and render- 
ing his legal and economic status inferior to that of 
a slave, the nation was galvanized into action. The: 
Freedmen’s Bureau and. the Fourteenth Amendment 
quickly appeared. Both were designed to protect the 
citizenship rights. of the black man. With Federal 
troops assigned to carry out Reconstruction, and ‘as 
Negroes voted and were elected to high local, state, 
and national offices, it ‘appeared that the institutions 
of racial segregation were in the process of being 
challenged. This was emphasized in 1873 when the 
Supreme Court affirmed a District_of Columbia ‘trial 
court award of substantial damages to a Negro who 
was ségregated on a railroad despite a federal statute 
of 1863 Providing that “no person shall be excluded 
from the cars on account of color.” 
But the withdrawal of federal: troops from: the 
South and the series of Supreme Court interpretations. 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and Civil Rights laws 
blasted the hopes of those who were dedicated: to 
early abolition of segregation. ‘The Supreme Court 
decisions culminated in 1896. in Plessy y. Ferguson 
which upheld the constitutionality of a. Louisiana 
Statute compelling segregation in trains traveling 
within that state. In establishing the principle that 
“separate but equal facilities’ were not prohibited 
by. the Constitution, the court laid. the basis for the 
entire framework of compulsory. Segregation. as_ it 
exists. today. In a moving dissent, Justice Harlan 
said, “The judgment this day rendered will, in time, 
Prove to be quite as pernicious as the decision made 
by. this tribunal in the Dred Scott case.” 7 
A mortal blow was inflicted by the rise and ready 
acceptance of Booker T. Washington as the ‘Negro’s 
spokesman. Washington’s philosophy. of accommoda- 
tion appealed to the white North no less ‘than to the 
white South. Acceptance by these two groups brought 
Prestige and power to him and to Tuskegee, attracting 
a corps of Negro lieutenants and followers, In this 
setting, uncompromising demands for abolition of 
Segregation and complete equality by DuBois, Trotter 
and their small.band of followers sounded. like voices 
in the wilderness, ey . 
During the first three decades of the Twentieth 
Century, racial Segregation not only became more 


Dr.. Weaver, author of Negro Labor: 'A. National 
Problem and’ The Negro Ghetto,’ is director of. Op- 
portunity Fellowships of the’ John Hay Whitney Founda. 


Bucking the Color Line 


Strategy of. litigation challenging racia 


Americans were. enjoying rapi 
_Creases in. incomes but also: resu 


C.. WEAVER © fee yet age ae 
firmly: entrenched in the South: but rapidly Spread 
_above the Mason arid Dixon Line. Segregated schools 
were ‘established in New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois and 
in certain parts of Ohio. In many parts of the South- 
west. and-in California, ‘Separate schools for Mexican- 
Americans appeared, The National Guard had white 
_and colored units. This expansion of ‘segregation was 
rationalized by Politicians, newspaper editors, - clergy- 
"men, and other-forces in the nation. ‘Even the philan- 
thropic. foundations, dedicated to improving. race’ re- 
lations, accepted it, while. social Scientists “analyzed 
what could be done within the. bi-racial pattern rather 
than how that pattern could: be. modified. A large 
Segment’ of the Negroes. followed the Washington 
Philosophy | of accommodation; even -DuBois com- 
promised repeatedly » with Segregation. . Those who 
were troubled by the inconsistency of Segregation with 
democratic ideals. fell ‘back upon a vague concept of 
its being ultimately modified by education—a process 


which would Postpone facing the issue for another 
generation. Pe , 


J UST. AS HOPE for modifying racial Segregation arose‘ 
out of the dark days of the early: post-Civil War 
Period, so signs of its ‘demise again appeared: in the 
wake of the two social tra 
The Great Depression and World ‘War IT. The former 
elevated: race relations in the United St 


\ ne common man, 
the rise of a new and brilliant body. of social research 
into race relations, and ‘an aggressive uncompromising 

I segregation, 
spearheaded by the late Charles H. Houston. - 
plied: the final catalytic agent. 


War—and a global. war in. particular—is ‘social. 


id “upgrading: and * in- 


1. It appeared to 
Period of national emergency, 
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and all-out effort for. defense’ we could not close the 
gap in opportunity for minorities, there could be little 
hope in the foreseeable future: ‘Consequently, the 
attack upon. racial segregation was accelerated. And 
it has paid off. SO 

A decade ago few Americans ‘would have contem- 


tinental United States, or the most valuable ‘player 
in the National ‘Baseball League. Today, Ralph. 
Bunche, William “Hastie and: Jackie Robinson. are 
realities. They are outstanding Americans who happen: 
' r successes have been achieved in 


to be Negroes, Thei 


the competition of the mainstream of American life, 


They have overcome ‘the confines—at least. the pro- 


fessional confines—of the black ghetto. Americans of 
all colors read about’ them in the metropolitan ‘dailies 
and widely circulated magazines; their pictures ap- 
pear in the newsreels, and their names have been in 
large letters on the Great White Way. 
Supporting Bunche, Hastie and Robinson are hun- 


men and women in occupations. 


are better integrated 
before.”’ Recently,’ a 
uates from. Harvard 


- There are some 100 
Negro scholars on the faculties of non-segregated col- 
leges and universities. In the professi 
lower levels ‘of ‘business. 
now find employment 


merly, in accorda 
the units. nits are. being in- 


Most significantly, there is no longer a: 10 per cent 


limitation. on Negro ‘strength in’ the ‘United States 


Army. Meanwhile segregation in the National Guard 
has been aboli hed in California, Connecticut, Illinois, 


Massachusetts, -Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


plated scriously the possibility of ‘a Negro’s’ becoming - 
an outstanding diplomat and recipient’ of the Nobel. 
Peace Prize, a federal circuit court judge in the con: 


~ of previously’ ‘ ‘White’ areas.» 


ial designation ‘of | 


job, in- barracks, and messes, “And, 


peared'as a friend of the court in’support of the plain- 
tiff’s “plea for -Fepudiation: of. such’ covenants. ‘The 
decisions, ° while ‘not ending residential segregation, 
weakened ghetto patterns of living in our cities, F ol- 
lowing the Court’s action, colored’ Americans began 
to: move into. new areas. Most outstanding were the 


_ developments ‘in ’ Chicago and ‘Los “Angeles; in: the 


former city alone some ‘15,000. Negroes moved outside 


the black ‘ghetto in the last three years ‘and the New 


‘York Life Insurance ‘Company ‘is ’ developing ‘a $15;-— 
000,000 non-scgregated. project on the’South Side. In 


~ Los Angeles, colored residents are Moving into scores 


« 


_, On June 5, 1950, the Supreme Court handed down 


three important decisions involving racial segregation 


in railroad ‘cars (Henderson v. Interstate Commerce 


Commission)‘ and in state-supported higher education 


(Sweatt v. Painter and McLaurin v, Oklahoma). In 


each case, the Plaintiffs, supported by the. government 


_as friend of the court, urged invalidation of the “sepa- 


rate but equal” doctrine established by a. Supreme 


Court decision in 1896. ‘While the Court did not, in- 
these: three recent cases, explicitly: com 

plaintiff’s request, it dealt th 

trine. a deadly blow, indic 


condemn. segregation in ‘pu 


stration of any inequality, 
ble. ‘ 

_ - Today Negroes are ¢ 
in “white” graduate 
Oklahoma, Arkansa 


Tennessee, Virginia, 
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‘tion: of segregated: public, schools by 1954 and pro-. 


hibits establishment of. new segregated .schools. In 


"Illinois a rider. was attached to the, public school’ap- 


propriations bill withholding state. funds from: school 
districts which: practice segregation in. public schools. 

-Two developments reflected the new resolve. for 
equal rights among Mexican Americans i in California. 
A. few years ago, in.the southern part. of the:state, the 


Spanish-speaking. population successfully, challenged. - 


segregation in: local public schools through litigation. 
In Los Angeles, a competent, young Mexican-Ameri- 


can was elected’to the City Council. The American’ 


Indians, too, through their national: organizations and, 
sometimes, through: their tribal’ councils are beginning 
to join the fight against racial segregation. Since 
World War II, the younger, American-born Japanese- 
Americans have been constant and effective. peri 
pants. 


Au OF THIS SOUNDS IMprEssivE. Yet if an. audit 
is made of the incidence of racial Segregation, - the 
impact of recent gains becomes less striking.’ Such 
a list of particulars is unnecessary. Most fairminded 
Americans see daily evidences of the distance we have 
to go. 

The Negro ghetto is tangible evidence af our failure 
in human relations. Black ghettos become the trade- 
' mark of the color line in the United States. No less 
embarrassing is the entrenched racial segregation in 
the nation’s Capital. As diplomats and officials from 
all. parts of the world assemble there to discuss 
strengthening of democratic institutions. outside this 
country, they see constantly evidences of our: failure 
to extend the elementary features of democracy: to 
almost a third of Washington’s residents. 

If people—certainly American people—begin to 
live together, work. together and experience happiness 
and despair together in face-to-face contacts, they can, 
and usually do, ‘forget color labels—witness the. ac- 
ceptance of unsegregated patterns in the armed forces. 
It was realization of this fact that dictated enforced 
social segregation at the outset, for the sophisticated 
champions of the. color line. wanted to separate 


Americans in order to protect and extend their own . 


power. Today, high levels of employment, the rise 
of social legislation, growth of effective labor unions, 
and higher level of education reduce the possibilities 
of and gains from the divide-and-rule technique. But 
the pattern and practices of racial discrimination and 


segregation have become entrenched and will require 


public action for their removal... | 
There are: several ways of accomplishing this. Al- 
_ready the stand for equal opportunity, the statements 
against bigotry, and. most important, the actions for 
true democracy taken by outstanding Americans have 
reduced somewhat. the acceptability of the color line. 
In all societies, values come in Jarge_ measure from 
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the top; font the.sources of power. and influence. Con- : : 
sequently, when, outstanding, secure. Americans, or: the 
highly. respected ” Supreme. Court, strike. a. blow. for 


_ democratic.. race. relations, : social | change. isin. the - 


‘making. The instrument may be a moving novel, like 
‘those of Lillian Smith. and. Richard’ Wright; a de- 
finitive social study, like that.of. Myrdal;. a series: of © 


“magazine, articles; such as Collier's, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and. other widely circulated periodicals have 


carried; a stirring. movie, such as.Intruder in the. Dust 
and: No Way Out; a play or.a radio program. More. 
significantly, it may be.an, industry-wide program for 
integration of Negro workers, asin: the case: of :the 
International Harvester: Company, ‘or a. union pro- 


gram for eradication of discrimination, as in: the. case. 


of. industrial. ‘unions in. the: needle | trades and meat 
packing. F ‘requently, it has been a precedent-making 
judicial decision such as has periodically resulted from 
the brilliant Jegal assault upon discrimination and 
segregation spearheaded by. the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored’ People. ' nee: 
There can be no turning. back in the years ahead. 
Racial segregation in the United States has been and 
can be further modified. The road ahead will not be 
one of uninterrupted victories, but jit’ can be one of 
steady progress if organizations and individuals dedi- 
cated to democracy continue to press, for es ob- 
jectives, 
Recent Supreme Court decisions: ‘weakening segre- 
gation must be climaxed: by complete repudiation of 
the erroneous “separate. but equal”: doctrine.. Cam- 
paigns for federal, state and local legislation, assuring 


_ civil rights, non-segregation in publicly-aided housing, 


extension of bi-racial patterns in public schools, the 
National Guard and other publicly-supported services, 
abolition of Jim Crow in Washington, D. C., should 
be pressed with. renewed vigor. Nor can we. afford 
to be satisfied merely with laws on statute books. 
Constant. pressure. upon administrative agencies’ and - 
officials is needed to supplement and facilitate litiga- 
tion and legislation. 

At the mid-century we have an: opportunity to 
make more real the meaning of democracy for mi- 
nority groups. The increasing solidarity -of “these 
groups, the growing assistance they receive from the 


. larger population in their fight to eradicate Jim Crow 


and the favorable international ' climate i in which. the 


matter is being considered make. victory a real igi 
sibility, a 


LAW AND. SOCIAL ACTION 
“by “ALEXANDER: H. 'PEKELIS © 
A posthumous collection of Pekelis' selected essays on the; 
theory of social, legislation and protection “of civil rights, 
= edited by MILTON R. KONVITZ s 
New School for eéclal Research: 
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Look Ahead. wasat your 1" Ford Dealer's. e 


today! Look at the '51 Ford! 


Here's the cor ‘designed and built. hot, 
just for this year‘ and next, but for ‘the | 


years.to come, To stay In style, to-stay 
young In performance, to stay thrifty! 


It’s the:’51 Ford with 43 new "Look 
Ahedd” features—every one planned 
and engineered: for. the yeors ahead, 


You'll find such. advances ‘as ‘the new — 


Automatic Ride Control that makes even 


rough roads easy on you—easy.on'the : 


cor’ Itselfl. This unique new: springing 
system, automatically © adjusts spring 


reaction to road conditions. Automatic . 


Ride Control includes Advanced "Hydra- 


Coll" Front Springs and new. Varlable- ; 


Rate Rear Spring Suspension, Both 
team with new. "Viscous Control”. Shock 


: Abiorbens to ave you'a: sielanno ‘dlde;.. 


a level de=no jounce, no pitch, no roll, 


Yes you'll ride In: comfort.in. the new 


*51'Ford «.. and you'll ride in style, tool | 
Inside. and .out, ‘you'll find beauty In 


every detall of styling, | coachwork and 
flalsh of this fine new. Ford. And it Is 
beauty that * lasts becauie the ravellty 
Is therel : 


You can. have your choice of ftw: ; 
“great Ford economy engines: the world. 
Parga 100-hp, V-8 or its companion 


In quality ‘and quiet, the 95-h.p.. Six, 
‘Both. of these engines offer: the: Auto- 
matic Milpage-: Maker. . that: matches 

‘tlming ‘to: fuel. charges so that.-every 


drop of gasoline Is used—none wasted. 


And in the new ‘51 Ford you are offered 
a choice of three advanced : trans- © 
missions—the : Conventional ‘Drive, the 
Overdrive, * and Fordomatic Drive,* the 


_ newest and finest of all automatic trans~ 
missions. Visit your Ford Dealer today 
to see and "Test Drive" this ‘finest Ford: 
ever builtl.: : 


*Optioiat ot exire Cort, 


~ Youcan pay more but you cat buy b better 


Come in ala it Today 


1946 


_ May 23 


' June 3 
Dec. 23 
1947 


Jan. 15 


* 


Apr. 17 
May 14 
June 25 


Oct. 29 
Nov. 4 


Dec. 11 


1948 
Jan. 12 


Jan 19 
Feb. 2 


Feb. 16 


Mar. 8 


Mar. 11 


Mar. 12 
Apr. 7 


‘May 3 


‘June 7 


July 2 


July 26 


Oct. 1_ 


The _ Massachusetts ‘Fair Employment Practices 
Law is enacted, : ; want 

_ U.S. Supreme Court holds, in Morgan v. Virginia; 
that ‘a state may not: require ‘racial ‘segregation“‘in 
‘interstate transportation’. 9 


‘New York City Council approves a report of a 


special committee condemning the quota system in 
university graduate schools.’ Sees hoy 


Federal Housing Administration ‘drops’ from its 
' manual the racial restrictive covenant which it had 


previously recommended for inclusion: in newly: de- 


veloped properties. 


_A United States Appellate Court holds segregation 
of Mexican students in California:schools unlawful. 


Connecticut Fair: Employment -Practices’.Law «is 
enacted. Hyp net eerie ie tee 2 : : 


AJCongress, NAACP and ACLU file a’ complaint 


on behalf: of three “Negroes against -exclusion: of | 


Negroes ‘by Metropolitan Life ‘Insurance Company 


from : publicly. assisted Stuyvesant Town’ housing: 


development. 


The President's Committee on Civil Rights pubs 
resi nes ommittee: on IVI: IX1g) S$: pub- BS Mar. 31. 


lishes its historic report, “To Secure:These Rights:” 
New Jersey voters approve’ a new constitution’ con- 


taining a broad anti-discrimination: provision ‘spe- ~ 


cifically barring ‘segregation’ in the public’ schools 
and the National Guard: . ; er A 


The President’s Commission on Higher.:Edtication Q 


issues the first-volume of: its report recommending 
the. elimination ‘of discrimination and segregation 
in colleges and universities. 


'U. 8. Supreme: Court holds, in Sipuel case, that 


states must grant educational opportunities to-Ne- 


Sroes equal to those. extendéd to: whites and: “as - 


soon as”’. they aré extended to whites, 


U. S.. Supreme Court in Oyama v. California, in- 
validates. part. of California anti-Japanese. Alien 
Land Law. soe : we 
President Truman delivers ‘his special. message to 
Congress on civil rights, laying down a ten-point 
program. ; on . ; 
N.Y. State Temporary Commission‘ on the ‘Need 
fora State University issues its report recommend- 
ing the adoption. of legislation prohibiting racial 
and religious discrimination in colleges and univer- 
sities. : : : 


U..S. Supreme Court holds, in McCollum case, 


that released time ‘religious: instruction which. in- 
volves use of public school’ authority is unconstitu- 
tional, / 

New York Fair Education Practices Law is en- 
acted, ; ae ee 
Philadelphia enacts an FEPC ordinance. 

Federal Communications Commission ‘issues deci- 
sion denying a_radio license to the New. York ‘Daily 
News charged with: racial and religious bias, and. 
holds that, in passing on applications for licenses, 


_ it will consider past. unfair treatment of ‘racial and 


religious minorities by the -applicant. oe : 
U.S. Supreme Court holds in two decisions in the 
Shelley and Hurd cases that. state -and.. Federal 
courts may not enforce racial restrictive covenants. 
U. S. Supreme. Court, in Takahashi case, invali- 
dates California. statute prohibiting. the granting. 
of fishing licenses to. aliens ineligible to citizenship 
(i. e. Japanese). ee 

U. S. Congress. enacts Japanese evacuation: claims 
bill, part .of Pres.’ “Truman’s 10-point civil ‘rights 
program. : ; 
President Truman issues two Executive (orders, one 
establishing a ‘procedure..to’ curb. racial and -re- 
ligious discrimination in Federal employment and 


-another directing’ an -end. to-all ‘forms. of: racial 


discrimination’ inthe armed forces." : 5: 


The California Supreme: Court. holds the Califor- ; 


nia anti-miscegenation law (prohibiting ‘interracial 
marriages) unconstitutional, ; 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FIVE YEAR GAINS IN CIVIL RIGHTS — 


Nov. 12 


1949 
Jan 


: Mar, 3 


“Mar. 17 


hearing. into charges’ of ‘anti-Semitism: and news 
» 2s. distortion: by .G, A. Richards, owner.of radio Jicen- 
5 8e3‘in’ Los. Angeles,’ Detroit and Cleveland. | 
The ‘National Committee. on Segregation in the 
“Nation’s Capital :issues its report. condemning, Jim 
’ Crow practices in Washington, D.C... 


Federal Communications Commission orders public . 


y cone: Federal: Appellate Court’ holds unconstitutional 
foe the-Boswell“Amendment’ tothe Alabama ‘constitu- 
tion ‘which: was designed. to curb voting by Negroes. 


Indiana. enacts. a, statute “providing for. the | pro- 


gressive. elimination ‘of ‘segregation inthe public 
schools, on Me es fot 


is. enacted. empowering. the: New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination to apply the administrative 
~;.enforcement process: to the-existing- prohibition ‘of 
discrimination: in: schools, colleges ‘and. universities 
and: in: places’ of public ‘accommodation. 


Mar: 16°»: The New Jersey Comprehensive Civil Rights Law 


-The: New. Mexico -Fair Employment Practices Law | 
eee is ‘enacted. ne Stes Sh te 
‘Mar. 19°). A- Fair..Employment . Practices” Law is ‘enacted in 


the: State ‘of ‘Washington... 


The Oregon Fair Employment Practices Law is ‘cn- 
fo aeted, Sor Sy DUDE Sa 8 
“Apr. 1 The’ Rhode Island -Fair: Employment — Practices 
(Pos Law. is enacted... DS ; 
May 16:°.. San Francisco.adopts:a‘resolution barring discrimi- 


‘May 17 


cy. nation: in public housing developments. . 
“A U.S. Appellate Court ‘invalidates’ the final -at- 
“tempt of the South’ Carolina Democratic Party to 


amend its’rules so-as to exclude Negroes from vot- 
ing in the primarics, . 


June 16. Genocide’. Convention. transmitted. for. ratification 


Feb. 
Feb, 


Mar. 


Mar. 


May 


June 


\-to. the Senate by President ‘Truman... 


Aug. 22 Massachusetts enacts a” Fair Education Practices 
Sept. 19 The ‘New ‘York ‘State Commission. Against. Dis- 
oe crimination, ‘after: four: years of operation, for: the 
first time orders the holding of-a public hearing on 
a charge of employment discrimination, On the 

; scheduled ‘day the case was settled.” . 
~ Dec... 2 Federal government announces that new. restrictive 
- covenants may not be imposed ‘on property ebtain- 

ing FHA mortgage ‘insurance: - ; . 

1950. ee ee eee oo 

Jan. 30 ©. After: 13° months: ‘experience “witha “voluntary” 


plan, the Cleveland,’ Ohio, City Council enacts an 
. FEPC ordinance’ with effective :enforcement pro- 
visions, wee 

12 Chairman of the New-York: City Housing Author- 
ity reports. complete. success’ in. the policy. of racial 

. integration followed: in all city projects. 

23 House of Representatives ‘passes. a-Federal FEPC 
bill after amending ‘it by eliminating: the provisions 
for effective enforcement.” {20° 

8 In the first. sich: case’ to’ reach a’ court, a judge 
upholds an order of the Connecticut Inter-Racial 
Commission sustaining a complaint.of. employment 
discrimination bya. dairy. Be es Te 

30. |New: York ‘enacts:.the: Wicks-Austin Law prohibit- 

‘ing discrimination and- segregation in public’ and 
~ publicly ‘assisted housing. . 


11. “ The American: Bowling. Congress -eliminates. ‘its 
“white: male" ‘requirement, yielding to public de- 
“mand :and:.the ‘threat. of lawsuits: for cancellation 
of its charter and ‘its-right ‘to do business in ‘sev- 

eral large states. 2°. ; 


» May 22. <The’ President’s: Committec:.on: Equality of ‘Treat: 


ment and: Opportunity. in: the “Armed Services’ re-. 
orts’ substantial. “progress toward « integration “of |. 


cgro.- personnel in ‘the. navy. and “air” force and, 


limited. progress. inthe army. 


Bee Ue S. Supreme C urt, in. three: sweeping rulings : 


“in ‘the: “Henderson, “Sweattand* McLaurin ‘cases. 


holds ‘that state imposed’ segregation which results 
in’ the ‘slightest’ degree: of: inequality is“ unconsti- 


tutional. 


Group Sanctions Against Raciom by 
Alexander .H.' Pekelis,* The New Re- 
. public, October 29, 1945; advocates 


measures of self-defense such as openly- 


eclared boycotts, . . ees 
Anti-Semitism and the La 

low,* C 

16, 1945 

the law: 


., fra 
Memorandum “Community 
Leaders and ry. 19, 
ion 

iety by ‘Shad 

olier, ' ‘ 


Are’ 


ident, AJCongress, 


vice; urges the retention. of wartime 

rocedures against job discrimination : 

ovember 14,°1946) 200 > ee 

Ensurane 

cember °° 27... 

LSA survey’ of t 
“ment practices ‘of iNew. 
“surance compani : ; 


r_ Employment Prac- 
tices Act, ‘revised, ‘March’ 5, 1947... - 


‘Statement.“of -Dr. Stephen S.' Wise, be- 


“fore. Senate Committee on’ ‘Labor ‘and 
fare on $. 984, the. FEPC 


. Lawyers Guild Review, March-April, . 


6; discusses. the law as an educa- 
tional device,’ 7 ete et ee 
On Combatting Racism by’ David. “W. 
-Petegorsky, Executive Director, AJCon- 
gress, the uses of law and social action 
Ve ie Struggle against racism, March, 


Civil Rights in the. 
1948: A Balance Sh 
lations, . published. 

. AJCongress and NA 

April, 1949, ~ fe 

Civil: Rights “inthe United States in 
1949: A Balance Sheet: of Group Re- 
lations, published - jointly . by. the 
AJCongress | and NAACP, 71 Pages, 
January, 1950, ; 

For the Rights of “All ‘Men by Shad 

olier, C November 


civil righ 
Law.and §, 


onthly bul- 
letin on 


gislative: develop- 
ations.’ 35- issues 

d from 1946 to 
date, ea 


EMPLOYMENT 
Occupational Patterns of American Jews 
dberg*, Jewish Review, 
ctober-December,, 1945; 


y Will Maslow*, 
and religious dis- 
yment. (and. edu- 


Economic. Trends Among American Jews 
by Nathan Goldberg*,. Jewish Affairs 
- Pamphlet series, October 1, 1946, 19 
pages, a : te 
Statement. of Rabbi Irving Miller, then 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Congress, to the state directors of 
co the. United ‘States Employment. Ser- 


* Indicates staff member, past. or Present, 
of CLSA, 


The Austin 
the 
: rote 


May 

Board o 
York, involvi 
charged ' wit 
194, 


Application of Dr.’ Stephen’ S, Wise for 
the cancellation “of: tax. exemption of 
Columbia University -because ‘of : its 
discriminatory, admission Policies,: filed 


bigotry, ’ February “18, 


with the Tax .Commission of the City ; 


of New York, March 4,°1946,. : 
Number and Percentage of Jews iri First 
‘Year Class. of the Nine. ° Medical 
Schools in. New York State, September 
20,1946. 00 no 
Brief amicus ‘ curiae ‘of ° AJCongreés | in 
Westminster School District. v, ‘Men- 
dez, attacking the Constitutionality. of 
school children‘ ‘of Mexican ancestry: in 
California schools: submitted ‘to the 
US. Circuit’ Court: ‘of Appeals, ° 9th 
Circuit, October, 1946.0 bees w 
Decision of SCAD upholding. complaint 


of AJCongress against the. placement . 


office of Columbia University, Septem- 
ber 9, 1947, vey : ; 
Statement of Shad Polier on behalf of 
New York State Committee for Equal- 
“ity in Education, . submitted to” New 
York Temporary Commission’ on the 
Need for a State University; discusses 
the basic principles’ of effective fair 
educational ‘practice legislation, Octo- 
ber 20, °1947..000 0 ue ee = 
Statement of Dr, ‘Stephen-S.. Wise to the 
- Association’ of ‘American Colleges. urg- 
ing legislation, as distinguished’ from 


voluntary action; to eliminate diserimi-..- 


nation, January Tt: 1948, “. 


A ‘plan -for campus activity against. edu- 
‘“~ cational discrimination; - March - 30, : 
1948, ee 


Chronology of events leading to enact- 
ment of ‘New York Fair Educational 


- CCNY, (Knickerboc 
AOEQ Se 


gua, 


; ‘A. survey of the. application experiences 


“Of ‘the ‘1949: New: York medical ‘schol- 
.atship winners,’ May, 1950, 


td survey of the existing evidence of -dis- 


crimination : against Jews:.in medical 


schools, revised, August, 1950. 


- “HOUSING: 


‘American ¢ hettos by Elmer 


Ash’ Affairs Ppamp 
sion ‘of restrictiy 
ica, 22 


Law, 
Shad. P, 


trictive covenant, 


garding * racial ‘and 

scrimination under: the ‘re 

development ‘ Provisions. of ‘the .Federal 

Public Housing’ Act ‘of 1949, Septem- 

ber .12,°1949.": CUS ly ee, 

etition for certiorari ‘submitted to the 

United - States Supreme: : Court «in 

4 Dorsey :.v,: Stuyvesant” Town '(CLSA 

Was attorney for the plaintiffs), Octo- 
oy ber 14, 1949.00 7 ES EE Talat 

A: Model Municipal’ Ordinance on: Dis. 


“. Grimination in Publicly-Assisted -Hous- 


ing, December, ‘1949, 
The Morritt-Baker pio 

‘Practices: act, drafte 
. duced in: the oan 


to’ enact:the’ Fr 
Civil Rights La 
rief, amicus eu 


io, involving: : 
é blicly-owned,. 
wimming pool, ‘De- 


qual Accommodations 4 
ary. 145°1949 08 
New ‘Jersey. Comprehensive 

Civil Rights Law, ‘drafted: by CLSA, 

approved “April 5, 1949; Ren te 


ay 


‘Yankt 


‘WeshinEton,-p 


Brief amicus “curiae 'of-“AJC gress** in’ 
Henderson: y. Intersiate Commerce 
. Commission,’ submitted’ to: the ' United 
" States. Supreme Court; involving’ segre: 
gation ‘of Negroes‘‘on’ Pullma . diners, 
:: October, 1949, ponte Ee aE 
How to Conducta Study of Discrimina- 
tory: Resort Advertising,-a ‘suggested 
outline for use by part-time volunteers, 
May 23-1950, 0 0.3 


‘DEFAMATION... 
Brief submitted by AJCongress by ‘direc. 


mtohey 


‘tion -of ‘the Federal | Communications - 


Commission‘at' the conclusion’ of ‘the 


Daily News: hearing, November 12,, 


W946. 

The, Treatment: of ‘Rabble Rousers, ‘a 
rye of AJCongress, October 24, 
‘1 


Petition of AJCongress for revocation of 


“license of Radio’ Station KMPC (Los 
Angeles) because of’ its slanting’ of 
newscasts, March: 10,.1948,° °°" 


An analysis of. the FCC. decision in the 


Daily News ‘case, April 16, °1948." 
How to Conduct a Study of Race. Tags 
in Newspaper Crime. Stories, a 'sug- 
‘gested outline for use. by’ part time 
volunteers, May, 1948. : ye 


rief amicus’ curiae. of AJCongress ‘ sub- : 


initted ‘to. the United States Supreme 
Court in Terminiello. v. City of Chi- 
cago, involving an anti-Semitic’ rabble- 
rouser, January 24,1949.) /." a, 

H.R. 2270, ‘a. group libel bill, drafted 
by. CLSA, introduced ‘in. the ‘House of 
‘Representatives by Representative 
fea Klein. and others, February 3, 
1949, Mees tire as 7 

The Federal. Group: Libel Bill, an ‘analy- 
sis of H.R. 2270, March, 1949, |” 


IMMIGRATION AND 
i NATURALIZATION 
Statement of: AJCongress ‘on. the ‘Judd 
Bill forbidding ‘racial discrimination ‘in 
naturalization, submitted ‘to’. House 
Judiciary Committee, ‘April (16, 1948. 
Statement of- AJCongress_ to, President 
Truman. urging a veto of ‘the Wiley- 
Revercomb Displaced ‘Persons Act 
June 23, -1948.. ees 
Statement of AJCongress Proposing: the 
elimination of the. national origins im- 
migration quota system, submitted’ to 
the. Senate. Judiciary Committee, Au- 
gust 18, 1948, iO ; 
Explanation, of’. proposed: AJCongress 
amendments to. the Displaced Persons 
" Act, December 27,1948. 00° 
Statement of. AJCongress’. in’ opposition 
to Hobbs Bill providing for the deten- 
tion of. aliens whose ‘deportation can 
not be effectuated, July.18,°1949,- 
Memorandum to the’ State ‘Department 
‘opposing ‘the’ admission. - of former 
Nazis under’ American - immigration 
laws, September 23, 1949, 2 


Petition: for certiorari. in Lapidesv. Clark. 


submitted to. the “United: States Su- 
_” preme’Court, ‘challenging a-nationality 
* statute which distinguishes “between 
native-born: :.and . naturalized: citizens 
(CLSA acted as co-counse!),: October 


'22,:1949, 


Brief In the Matter of. EOM., submitted... 


“to the: Immigration and Naturalization : 
Service, « involving. .a Jewish «DP -un- 


_ Willing to. return ‘to “Iraq because: ‘of as 


4 Model Ordinance ‘to, create a: munic- 


religious'’persecution (CLSA’ represé 
ted the DP) ,’ October 30,. 1949, 
"CHURCH ‘AND STATE : 


Statement ‘of "A JCongréss ‘on’ ‘Chanukah 


.and . Christmas, : Concres 
_. December 20,'1946;""; 


Y : or ghia 2 1st 
Statement, on. Sectarianismn: and the Pub. 


. ic. Schools by ' Di "Pe 
. ;Submitted - to. the Joint: Conference’ of 


“Synagogue Council and: National’Com-. *. 
munity: Relations ., dvisory” Council, a 


‘June’ 10, 1947." 


Brief amicus curiae in‘ behalf of the. na- 


‘tional Jewish: organizations» in “Mc: 


. Collum’ vy. Board’ of" Education, the 


.¢-Allinois ‘released. 


time case, submitted to 


"the United: ‘States Supreme Court; 


drafted by CLSA, October 24, 1947. 
Brief amicus curiae ‘of.AJ Congress | in 
‘Bull v. Stichman and Canisius College, 
. Submitted: to. the New York: Court: of 
a Appeals, “attacks. ‘the . constitutionality 
of grant of state funds .to’a' sectarian 
», college, May, 1948,0:/) oo 
Religion, Education ‘and t 
, by Leo Pfeffer*; Lawyers Guild’ Re- 

view, May-June, 1948; discusses’ the 
_ Constitutional « doctrine. of separation, 


of church’and state, 


Petition in Zorach and Gluck v. Clauson, 


a. suit.-attacking. the. validity of the 


drafted by .CLSA, June, : 1948205). 
Brief; amicus curiae “of: AJCongress in 


Stainback v. Po, submitted ‘to: the Su- 
'. preme Court: of ‘the United: States, at. 


tacks on :Hawaiian statute outlawing 
foreign language | schools, January, 
i949, sabres 


Revised :decision of Pennsylvania Unem- 


ployment .Compensation Board ‘of Re... 


view, granting. unemployment. benefits 
to Rose. Chanin, Sabbath ‘observer. (a 
_ case brought by AJCongress),. March 
221, 1949, ae 


Statement of ‘Rabbi Irving Miller oppos- 


ing. allocation . of © Federal funds’ ‘to 
parochial ‘schools, submitted: to. House 


Committee ‘on. Education’ and Labor, 


June, 1949,..0°° Soe : 
Religion in ‘the “Public. Schools by.Leo 

Pfeffer*,.: Jewish. Affairs. - pamphlet 

series; third. edition, January, 1950, 
2 27 pages oS : cae 
‘Brief on behalf of. defendants. in People 


'y. -Friedman,. submitted to ‘the New... 


York. Court, of Appeals, involving. en- 
forcement ° of Sunday. <Law- “against 
Seventh Day .Observers; ‘the defend. 
ants were. represented by.CLSA, Octo- 
ber. 5,°-1950.) | : Maas 


foo iso. ISRAEL... Ree 
Statement . of AJCongress ‘on Palestine; 
«submitted to. the ; Anglo-American 
Committee of. Inquiry, January, 1946, 


\ For. Full: Recognition. of: Israels. an ane)” 


“alysis”. of.’ United States: diplomatic 


--- practice in..granting. de; jure. recogni-.- 


- tion'to newly established governments, 


October 11, 1948, 


WEEKiy, 


by: David ‘'W." ,Petegorsky |< 


hé-Constitution - 


ew York. City. -released’ time _system, 


Analysis ‘of E 


(ipal’. commissibn’ ‘on: 
September, .1947...°°°. 


_ Statement of AJCongress; supporting. a 
7 Federal antilynching bills,- submitted on 


to‘ the’ Senate* Judiciary ‘Committee ‘by : 
Albert: E. Arent, chairman,.;Washing- 
» fon, D.C. Chapter, AJCongress, Jan- 
uary 21, 19480007 : 
Takahashi vy, tia... Fish,» ang 
~ Game’ Commission, usubmitted. tothe: 


Brief amicus «curiae «of, AJCongress in eae 
California... Fish. and. 


Al nited States ' Supreme. Court,: involv-. .; 
sang. an, anti-Japanese. commercial fish-: 


ing licenses law, “April 16, :1948, 
Statement of AJCongress. supporting anti- | 


poll ‘tax bills, submitted to. the: House | 


Committee. on Administration: by: Dr. 
»;, Joachim: Prinz, then ‘chairman, Admin- 
istrative ‘Committee; AJ Congress, ‘May 
GAS ice tee ce 
Model cidil: righis section for. State con- 
; stitutions, together with letter. of trans-\ | 
‘mittal ‘to ‘the chairman: of the Vermont 

: Constitutional . Committee, |’ May 8, 


Chart of Pending Civil. Rights Litigation 
cee and Federal ‘Court, June 23, 
The - Enforcement of Northern: Civil 
” Rights Laws, an. address by Will, Mas- 
» low*,: Fisk | / University.” Institute. on 
” Race ‘Relations, Nashville, Tennessee, 
“June 28,1950. 


Chart, showing ‘the: legislative: status’. of 


», Civil rights: bills. in’ the | 81st Congress, 
_. September 25, 1950.00. yogis 
Civil “Rights ‘Cases _Currently | Before the 


., United States. Supreme Couit, Octo- 


1 ADO 1950, os 
CIVIL LIBERTIES ° 


‘Federal: em 


) ‘New: Jersey; 
qui for’ political 


gress in. - 
mpson Vv. 


How Israel: Will Be’ Governed by Will 


«oMaslow*,. Jewish Affairs pamphlet. 


: Series, December | 15,. 1948,° 30. pag 
- CIVIL’ RIGHTS 


‘Statement of ‘AJCongress. to th 


‘dent’s’ Committee ::on' Civ: 
May 1, 1947, : 


‘group” relations’ . nee 


